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IMMORTAL. 


L. S. and H. B. B. 


(Written by Mrs. Olive Tilford Dar- | 
gan for the Memorial Meeting ad 


Henry B. Blackwell on Noy. 13.) 


Dateless now your wedded year, 
Souls in endless union blest! 

Death nor Time shall stay ye where 
Speed ye on celestial quest 





Past the coast of stars and sun, 

Past the sails of any dream 
That to us, here longing, gleam; 
Dream must end where ye've begun. 
More than that ye go to Him, 

And ye undivided go, 

Patient faith needs not to know 
Here within earth’s conscious rim, 
Where eternal virtues yet 

Keep your union sacred, whole 

Ye who married to beget 


Beauteous children of the soul. 
mankind, ye met 


vow of service made; 


Lovers of | 
And your | 
Not for self the hearth was lit, 
Not for self the board was laid. | 
There the beggared heart and sore | 
On the pilgrimage of need 
Brake with ye the living bread, | 
Took, yet lessened not your store. 


| 
In your love the world was fed; 
In your faith the world was free; | 
} 
} 


In your vision Liberty 

Radiant rose above her dead 

Dream and deed in ye were one, | 
Vital linked in humanhood, | 
Where undaunted being shone 
That has known and shall know God. | 
Buried in the race ye live; 


Life has bound your breath with hers; 
With her own your pulses weave, 
With your dream her future stirs; 
And when man and woman move 
’Neath impartial heaven free, 
In that time and clime shall be | 
Consummation of your love. 
| 
While the vanguard halts with pain 
Of the last, the shackled one, 
While the woman’s fetters chain 
Every brother, every son, 

Shall your lives incarnate be, 
Shall your spirit turn the way 
Through the ages of the clay 

Up to freedom’s empery. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Grange, at its recent 
annual meeting, passed a resolution 
in favor of woman suffrage. Similar 
resolutions have been adopted by the 
State Granges of California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, | 
Michigan, New York, New Jersey, 


Oregon, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wash- 


ington. 


The American Federation of Labor, 
in Toronto, listened to 
Frances 


at its meeting 
an address 


Squire Potter, whose speech is high- 


by Professor 


ly praised by the press, and adopted a 





resolution endorsing woman suffrage. ' daughter of Henry B. Blackwell’s old | and contempt of the opposite se 




















HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
Similar resolutions have been passed , friend, Valentine Nicholson, and is the 
by the State Federations of Labor in| sister of Mrs. Martha Nicholson Mc- 


California, Connecticut, Colorado, 


Kay, one of the pioneer suffragists of 


lowa, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Massa- | 


chusetts, Minnesota, Maine, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, 


West Vir- 


Pennsylvania, 


Texas, Washington and 


The 
cent 


National its re 
annual 

that the 
upon 


Most 


W. C. T. 
meeting, 
to 
intelligence, not 
the State W. C. 
to the same principle. 


U., at 


tion right vote should be 


based upon 


sé ot 7. oe 


*X, 
are committed 


One-sixth of the total food of the 
iverage family is furnished by milk 
and its products. So says a bulletin 
published by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. And the 


purity of the milk supply depends up- 


on politics; and in regard to politics 


the mothers and housekeepers of the 
States have voice. 


United no 


ogo 
55 


Mrs. Ella Fla Young has abol 
ished the system of secret marking to 
which Margaret Haley and the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation strong- 
ly objected. Instead, teachers will be 
“excellent,” 


“good” or “fair,” and each teacher 


so 


classified as “superior,” 





will know how she is ranked. 

A good point was made by Rev. R. 
L.. Barackman, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Sioux Falls, in his 
address at the recent annual meeting 
of the South Dakota Equal Suffrage 
Association. In dwelling upon the 
need of women’s humanitarian influ- 
ence, he said that at present there 
was a too general disregard for hu- 
man beings. “Last year,’ said Mr. 
Barackman, “the Legislature appro- 


priated $13,000 for farmers’ institutes, 
but did the 
preservation publie health.” 


not give cent for 


of the 


one 


teachers 


passed a resolu- 


the 
be 


and 
to 


The children 

Indianapolis 
upon Miss 
to the Board. 


Indianapolis. 


of are 


congratulated Nicholson’s 


election 


WANTED, JOURNALS OF OCT. 16. 


Readers who do _ not file’ their 


| Woman's Journals will confer a favor 


the Oct. 16 


We printed a large extra 


by returning issue of to 


this office. 


edition of the “Pankhurst number,” 
but the demand for it has been so 
great that our stock is exhausted. 
Miss Mary Williams of Nebraska 
alone bought 500 copies, and orders 
for that issue continue to come in 
from the most widely-separated 
places, and even from the Pacific 
coast 

With equal suffrage, each home 
where both parents live is represented 
by at least two votes. This mini- 


mizes the influence of the bachelor in 


politics At present the bearding 


| house is vastly better represented than 


father 
at the 


the home. A family of mother, 
and seven daughters counts one 


| polls; a house that boards seven labor- 


| isted for conferring 


Indianapolis has just elected a 
woman to its Board of School Com- 
missioners, for the first time in its | 
history. There were thirteen candi- | 
dates, and five places to be filled. 
Miss Mary E. Nicholson received next 
to the highest vote, 11,000 electors 
casting their ballots for her Miss 
Nicholson has learned to know the | 
schools thoroughly, as a teacher in 


the grade and high schools, as super- 
principal and finally as princi- 
pal the She has 
trained hundreds of young women to 
be teachers, and has a national repu- 
educator. She a 


vising 


of normal school. 


tation an is 


as 


with the head of the house, haa 

votes. One great value of the 
ballot the hands of women is that 
it widens the influence of the home.— 
Dr. Anna E. Blount. 


ers, 
eight 
in 


C. S. Thomas of Colorado 
“To the bread-winning portion of 


She 


Ex-Govy. 
says: 
the female sex, the ballot is a boon. 


is a factor whose power must be re- 


Like her brother, she must be 
Hence it is 


spected. 
reckoned with at the polls. 
industrial 
the 


tendency to reduce her wages because 


her buckler against wrong, 


her protection against constant 
If no other reason ex- 
this right 
the man of jus 


of helplessness. 
upon 
to 
tice, should be all-sufficient.” 


womankind, this, 





Prof. Charles A. Beard, of Columbia 
University, when asked his opinion on 
woman suffrage, replied: “I think that 
woman suffrage will come as a result 
of the increasing economic independ- 
of will in turn 


sharpen upon her 


woman, which 
intellect, 
in the social and economic 
that her 
own destiny in measure, 
finally, give her that self-respect 
prevent her from 
the alternate adoration 


ence 
her force 
an interest 


conditions are determining 


so great a 
and, 
which 


content 


will being 
with 


x. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1909. 


BLACKWELL MEMORIAL 


MEETING. | 

\ memorial meeting was held for 
Henry 8. Blackwell in Park Street 
j Coane, Boston, on Saturday after- | 
;}noon, Nov 13. The services were 
| beautiful and touching. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe's presence lends a halo 
to any gathering; and not only her 
speech, but every one of the ad- 
| dress s, breathed real heartfelt affec- 


There was 


| of the suffragists, including old friends 


| tion. a great turning out 


whose faces had not been seen for 


and the spirit of the meeting 
like that of 


union. 


years: 
was a large family re- 
The sweet organ music that prelud- 

the was continued 
time the hour set 
Hon. John D. 
was to preside, had not 
that the announced 
(3 P. M.) been changed to 2.30, 
and therefore he late. Mr. Ed- 
win D. Mead was called upon to open 
the 


ed services for 


some after for be 


Long, 


known 


ginning, because 
who 
time originally 
had 
was 


meeting. 
Address of Edwin D. Mead. 


We greatly regret the temporary 
absence of Gov. Long, and trust that 
he will be with us before the meeting 
closes. | have been asked in his ab- 
sence to open the meeting. 

I rejoice, in the first place, that it is 
precisely here that we are gathered. 
When Gen. Armstrong was struck by 
paralysis and lay upon his sick-bed at 
the Parker House, his mind turned 
with anxiety to the question of how 
the great deficit at Hampton was to 
be made up. You remember the town 
meeting in the Old South Meeting 
House, where Dr. Hale was moderator, 
and at which Bishop Brooks made one 
of his great addresses. It was at the 
same meeting that Booker Washing- 





ton, speaking of his great teacher, re- 
vealed his deep feeling and his elo- 
quence to Boston for one of the first 


times; and one of the leading address- 
well one of the most im- 
pressive, was made by one who stood | 
for almost precisely the same things 
for which Henry B. Blackwell stood— | 
the appreciation of woman as a per- 
son, the hatred of war, the hatred of 
tvyranny—the tyranny of the strong! 
against the weak—one who but a few | 
weeks ago also passed on—I mean 
Samuel J. Barrows. Some of us went 
to that meeting from Gen. Armstrong's 


es, as as 








bedside, and as we came away, th 
generous woman who had saved the} 
Old South Meeting House said, “If I| 
| had saved it only for this meeting, I 
; Should have been well repaid.” 

| So I should feel that Boston was} 
well repaid if it had saved the Park | 
Street Chureh only for the three; 
memorial meetings of this year, held 
for Dr. Hale, William Lloyd Garrison 
and Henry B. Blackwell. And there 


was a particular reason why the me- 
morial service in each case should be 
held here. So far we know, Eda- 
ward Everett Hale, who was born just 
opposite, was the only Boston boy 
present in this church when “ My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee” was for the 
first time sung. And here for many 
years the first Lend-a-Hand meetings 
were annually held. And it was a 
rare tribute that representatives of al! } 
churches should gather here in the 
stronghold of New England orthodoxy 
to pay tribute to the great preacher 
It was no less fitting that we should 
come here to pay tribute to William 
Lloyd Garrison, for it was in this 
church that his heroic father first 
lifted up his voice against slavery in 
Boston. It is peculiarly fitting that | 
we should gather here to remembe1 
Henry B. Blackwell, for the steeple of 


as 


the Park Street Church looked down 
on his heroic and sacred labors, and 
here in Park Street stood the doors 
through which he went in and out to 
do his patient and persistent work; 
and it was yonder, in an upper room | 
above the graves, that he toiled dur-| 
ing those last months when, as he 
looked out of the windows, he saw 


across to the steeple of this church. 
I am glad we are gathered here be- 
neath that steeple, which was the cen- 
tral witness of his noble life. 

And as we think of that noble life, 
I feel like celebrating his beautiful | 
personality, his beautiful presence. It 
was the presence of Henry B. Black- 
well that was the great benediction. 
Every one of you think of that pres- 
ence—of that beautiful figure it 
walked the streets, as young in oldest 
I sometimes think it 
han youth, to which | 


as 


age as in youth. 
is old age, rather 


the greatest temptations come, be-| 
cause it is then, when so many illu-| 
sions have passed away, when we| 
have struck our gait, when we are 
facing the simple, persistent future 

it is then that character is needed, 


and then that character tells 
This beautiful spirit was young all} 
his life. He stood for ideas, and stood 
for them pre-eminently at the last. 
(Continued on Page 187.) 





| year 


She 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson has 


just been re-elected Mayor of Alde 
burgh in England 

Mrs. Carrie Williams has tounded 
a school for silk culture at Mission 
Cliff, San Diego, Cal 

Miss Mary Johnston, author of “To 
Have and to Hold,” “Lewis Rand,” 
and other’ widely-circulated novels, 
has come out for woman suffrage, and 
gives excellent reasons for the faith 
that is in her. Many prominent men 
and women of Richmond, Va., are re- 
ported to be signing the national su 
frage petition 

Mrs. Johanna Miinter writes from 
Copenhagen that there is no founda- 
tion for the report of a woman's hav- 
ing been appointed a judge in Den- 
mark. We clipped the item from an 
English paper Mrs. Miinter thinks 
the mistake arose through the fact 
that the first woman in Denmark to 
become a lawyer has just entered up- 
ou that profession. 

Mrs. David E. Lucas and Mrs. Mary 
E. Ide are at the head of a movement 
to have married convicts set to work 
upon farms, their earnings to be de- 
voted to the support of their families. 
Mrs. Lucas has lived in Chicago for 
fifteen years, and has been closely 
identified with settlement work. She 
has offered a tract of 4,000 acres in 
Colorado for the use of convicts for 
five years. 

Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, of Roches 
ter, has been re-elected for a third 
term as president of the Board of 
Managers of the Reformatory for 
Women at Albion, N. Y. This is a 


“mixed” board, and the secretary and 


treasurer are men Mrs. Armstrong 
is well versed in reform work for the 
delinquent, and is a member of the 


commission in charge of establishing 
the State Farm for Women. 

Mrs. Anna G. Williams, five 
years assistant secretary 


; the 
Colorado State Board of Charities and 


for 
of 
and for one 
prominent 
State, has 
the Associated C 
Mrs. Will 


George, 


Correction, 
the 
in 


many years 
work- 


elected 


of most charity 


ers the been 


secretary of hiarities 


f Denver inins succeeds 
Izetta 
Martha O. Coate 
position vacated 
Mrs. Williams 


resident of Colorado twenty ve 


Irs. who resigned. 
Mrs 
the 


liams 


succeed to 


Mrs. Wil- 


a 


will 
by 
has 
ars. In 


various public and quasi-public posi- 


char- 
account of her 
that 


became 
it is 
and 


tions she an expert in 


ity work, and on 
peculiar fitness training she 


was selected for the position. 
Mrs Hall 
tonio, Tex., has 


An 


news 


Clive utler, of San 


been an active 
Last 
Hu- 
in order to 
the Humane 
the Board 
Protection, 
the world. 


nine 
the School 


paper worker for years. 


she entered of 
Work 
the 


better 


mane in Colorado 


study workings of 


Society, known 
Child 


conceded 


as 
Animal and 
the 


elected 


of and 


to be best in 
financial 
lecturer the State 


Society, 


was secretary 


and of Humane 


Education and received 


much praise for her work. One of her 
the organization of 


achievements was 


a gold medal contest in which the 
leading schools competed. It was so 
great a success that this year twenty 
zold medals were offered to the 
schools instead of the two of last 
year. 

Mrs. G. M. Glines, in her inaugural 


address as president of the Woman’s 
Club Portland, Ore., said: “The 
city is our home, just as much as the 
four our dwellings, and 
such it requires our efforts to keep it 


of 


walls of 


Ya 
“Sd 


clean and_ beautiful. The’ time 
and money spent in _ beautifying 
our homes should be extended to 
streets and vacant lots where mud- 
holes and rubbish piles confront us. 
We might make a determined effort 


to eliminate the advertising drop-cur- 
tains in theatres, the disfiguring 
billboards throughout the city and the 
high trolley-car steps. As club we 
stand civic improvement; the 
public expects it, and the men inter- 


our 


a 
for 


ested in this work are asking our 
assistance. The thinking woman 
j; knows that, without interest and 
sympathy in the world around her, 


she misses her highest perfection as 
wife, mother and homekeeper.” 
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THE CHANGING WORLD. 


B. Blackwell made his first 
behalf of equal rights for 
women the National Woman's 
Rights Convention held in Cleveland, 
O., in 1853. His eloquent address was 
published in full at the time, and this 
week we reprint it. 

It shows how far the world has ad- 
vanced in 56 years. One reads with 
amazement that large part of the 
public refused to believe “Uncle Tom's 


Henry 
speech in 


at 


a 


Cabin” to be the work of a woman. 
They were sure that some man had 
written it, and had allowed Mrs. 


Stowe to bring it out under her name. 
Henry Ward Beecher jocosely said, | 
years after, that he had never been 
able to persuade certain persons that 


he was not the author, until he 
brought out his own unsuccessful 
novel, “Norwood.” That convinced 


them. 

All the demands made at that con- 
vention in behalf of enlarged oppor- 
tunities for women were received by 
the conservatives with horror, and 
with the same predictions of disaster 
now made in regard to woman's bal- 
lot. Some of them have been long 
since granted, like the right to a col- 
legiate education and to admission to 
the professions. Others, such as 
dress reform, seem hardly farther ad- 
vanced today than they were then. 

The description of the laws in 1853 
reads iike a page from the chronicies 
of the dark ages. In most States the 
property laws have been largely revo- 


lutionized, by the long and earnest 
toil of the suffragists; but in Texas, 


Louisiana, California and some other 
States, the old benighted property 
laws still linger; and in 34 out of the 
46 states of the Union, it is still true 
that a mother, so long as she lives 
with her husband, has no legal rights 
over her own child. 

In the matter of suffrage, the 
vance has marked. In _ 1853, 
women could not vote anywhere in 
the United States, except in Kentucky, 
where widows with children of school 
age had a vote for members of the 
school board. Today women have full 
suffrage in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Idaho; municipal suffrage in 
Kansas; a vote upon questions of tax- 
ation in Louisiana, Montana, Iowa 
and Michigan, and also throughout 
New York State, outside of the cities; 
and school suffrage in more than half 
the States of the Union. 

In reading that early speech of Mr. 
Blackwell’s, we realize what a vast 
change has taken place since those 
days, and what a debt of gratitude we 
owe to the brave men and women who 
raised the flag of equal rights in the 
middle of such darkness, and led the 
way toward the new world that 
women have reached today. That flag 
is still leading on, and that trans- 
formation is not yet complete; but 
how far it has already gone! 

A. 


ad- 


been 


SB. BD. 





REGISTER TO VOTE. 


register 
involved 


All Boston women should 
without delay. The issues 
in the school election this year will 
be of great importance, and the con- 
test will be keen and may be close. 
If you neglect to register you will be 
it is too late. 


SELLING THE WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 


sorry when 


The number of Woman's Journals 
sold on the streets increases rapidly 
from week to week. The quantity 
that can be sold, in this or any other 
city, is limited only by the number of 
young women who are willing to go 
out and do the selling. It is now clear 
that this is a valuable means of com- 
bining propaganda with money-rais- 
ing. Any Suffrage Club in any city 
ean replenish its treasury in this way, 
and at the same time spread suffrage 
literature among the people. 

The other day half a dozen young 
women went out in New York to sell 





copies of “The American Suffragette.” 
and the New York papers report that 
in a very short time they took in $18. 
In England the other day, at a single 
large meeting, 1020 copies of “The 
Common Cause” were sold. 

The Woman’s Journal will be sup- 
plied in quantities at two cents a copy 
to any club or individual wishing to 
sell it. Here is a way by which 
young suffragists can earn money to 
spend for Christmas presents, and can 
spread the gospel of equal rights at 


the same time. 





NORWEGIAN WOMEN CAST THEIR 
FIRST VOTE. 





{Translated from Le Figaro for the 
Boston Transcript.] 

Here in Norway, where cliffs and 
fjords seem to restrain the passions 
the the profoundest revolu- 
tions occur without violence or up- 
roar, as if wills of granite—or shall 
a moral coldness inherited 
from the glaciers—checked every tem- 
pest, every outburst of joy or grief, 
every sentiment of triumph, every 
song of exultation in the feminine as 
well as in the masculine heart. Nor- 
way seceded peacefully from Sweden; 
with equal or even greater serenity, 
she has just admitted women to polit- 
ical life in Christiania. 

A Peaceful Revolution. 

Yesterday, within forty-six hours of 
Paris, 37,473 women—of whom 22,561 
were married and 14,913 unmarried— 
enjoyed for the first time the right of 
electing deputies to the Norwegian 
Parliament, or Storthing. For the 
first time, women were eligible for 
the Storthing. And this event, whose 
importance is undeniable, caused not 
a ripple of excitement in the city. 

You would never have imagined 
that anything unusual was taking 
place. There were no shouts in the 
streets, no posters on the walls, no 
interruptions of business, no heaps of 
bulletins around the voting booths to 
drag the names of candidates in the 
mud. And yet a revolution was going 
on. To be sure, the women of Nor- 
way had already taken part in county 
elections, and there were already two 
women—one a Conservative, the 
other a Socialist—in the municipal 
council of Christiania; but when 
women took part in Monday’s elec- 
tions for the Storthing, they were do- 
ing something unusual and _ signifi- 
cant; they were taking their place 
permanently in national politics. 

Women Vote Conscientiously. 

They did it conscientiously, calmly 
and with dignity, as is the way in this 
northern land. 


of sea, 


we say 


Sunday evening, when it seemed 
that excitement should be at its 
height, I looked in on several meet- 


ings. At an assemblage of from 1200 
to 1400 persons, with women in a ma- 
jority, I heard a speech by Mme. 
Anna Rogstad, candidate for ‘“‘supple- 
ant deputy” to the Storthing. She be- 
longs to the Conservative group— 
Hoeire Frisindede Veustre (Right and 
Liberal Left). She is a woman of 
about forty, tall, rather red-faced, 
somewhat suggesting the Flemish 
type. She is a schoolma’am. 
Woman Candidate’s Address. 

When she had planted herself solid- 
ly on the platform and received a 
mild rumble of applause, she set about 
reading her discourse, which had 
been written with great conscience 
from beginning to end. She read in 
even, monotonous tones, accompany- 
ing each phrase with a no less regu- 
lar movement of the head. My rather 
rudimentary knowledge of Norwegian 
nevertheless allowed me to follow the 
drift of the address. Mme. Rogstad 
means to oppose the present meddling 
policy of the Left and favor a policy 
more calculated to stimulate private 
initiative. 

In mordant terms she criticised the 
concessions law that permits the Gov- 
ernment to confiscate, after eighty 
years, the rivers, the waterfalls and 
all the improvements introduced to 
harness waterpower. She called the 
project contrary to the traditions of 
a country that had always worshipped 
liberty. With similar energy she de- 
nounced the “fanatics” who want to 
compel Norwegians to speak a lan- 
guage that would isolate them from 
the other Scandinavian countries. Al- 
though deploring the abuse of alcohol, 
she could not approve certain prohibi- 
tive laws that engendered conflicts 
with other nations—for instance, the 


law that has lately angered France 
by clapping an exorbitant duty on 
French wines and brandies. And she 


had something to say about woman’s 
suffrage: 

“It is urged that woman’s place is 
in the home, and that she fulfils her 
whole duty when she is a wife and 
mother. But it is only when she can 
vote that she is enabled to fulfil her 
whole duty as a wife and mother!” 

Applause from Men. 

At this point a hubbub of applause 
(from men, be it noted) interrupted a 
speech that had been listened to re- 


ligiously for half an hour. The ap- 
plause became general. Then Mme. 


Rogstad made an appeal in behalf of 
the Conservatives, and left the plat- 
form, amid a fine outburst of appro- 
bation. 
Nobody Was Disturbed. 
In Christiania, balloting begins at 
9 A. M. and keeps up till 9 P. M. 





Naturally, things are liveliest around 
the voting booths after work hours. 
I visited polling places both in the 
fashionable districts and in the parts 
of the city where the poorer people 
live; I stayed a long while, either in- 
side the booths or outside them, 
watching the doings of the men and 
women who came to vote. Well, I 
was the only human being in the city 
to betray any astonishment. What 
struck me as the most extraordinary 
thing about this feminine participa- 
tion in the elections was the fact that 
nobody seemed to regard it as an in- 
novation. 


Old Couples Voting. 


I saw venerable couples, bent with 
age, come to the polling places, enter 
the booths as stolidly as if they were 
going to church, and cast their bal- 
lots without the slightest evidence of 


feeling. The Norwegian women, 
whether young or old, rich or poor, 
passed into the little isolated com- 
partments and later deposited their 


ballots as if they had done nothing 
else all their lives. During the whole 
day I made out to observe only a few 
really interesting incidents. 


Her Hat Was Too Big. 


In a polling place in the aristocratic 
quarter, near the fortress, a modishly- 
dressed woman had all manner of dif- 
ficulty in getting into the little isolat- 
ed compartment. 
of these compartments at each polling 
place, 
for women nor the monstrous hats 
thereof. So when this lady came to 
vote, her over-developed headgear 
prevented. Two attendants rushed to 
her assistance, removed the atrocious 
hat, and enabled her to do her duty 
as a citizen. As for myself, I was 
glad to see the hat come off, for this 
remote relative of the Walkyries had 
glorious blonde hair. 


A Grandmother’s Mistake. 


At a booth in the poor quarter, 
there was an interval of anxiety along 
toward evening because a good old 
woman wouldn’t come out of her vot- 
ing compartment. In this case the 
trouble could not be her hat; she had 
none. Finally, the attendants drew 
the curtain aside, and lo! the old 
woman was in the act of descending 


from the desk, which she had climbed | 


with great difficulty. “At last,” she 
exclaimed joyously, “I’ve succeeded in 
voting! Oh, but I had a hard time 
of it getting my ballot up over that 
wooden partition at the rear!” They 
explained to her that the right way 
Was to drop the ballot into the urn. 

In another booth I observed a 
grandmother who was determined not 
to allow herself to be shut in by the 
green curtain. The attendant gently 
and amiably pushed her in. 
Norwegian woman could then 
her ballot into its envelope and pass 
on to the urn. 


No One Seemed Shocked. 


these were inconsequential in- 
cidents, which only a_ frivolous 
Frenchman would notice. The _ big, 
essential fact was that nobody in 
Christiania seemed aware of the nov- 


But 


elty of what was going on before our | 


eyes. 

All the great Norwegian 
pers found space to notice the pres- 
ence of the Paris journalist who 
writes these lines. And he _ takes 
pleasure in expressing his gratitude 
to the Norwegian authorities, who 
gave him every facility for taking 
flashlight pictures of the voting and 
for obtaining material for his article. 

Doubtless you will ask which of the 
political parties gained most by the 
presence of women at the polls. On 
Monday, the Social-Democraterne, a 
Socialist paper, urged women to do 
their political duty faithfully. It had 
an article headed: ‘Nineteen Wom- 
en, Nine of Them Socialists.” This 
meant that out of the nineteen women 
elected to the Finnish Landtag, nine 


were Socialists. And it seems that 
the women voters are especially a 
help to the extreme  parties—the 


Right or the extreme Left. 
Elections Last a Month. 

The Norwegian elections last a 
month—that is to say, a month goes 
by before the entire country has vot- 
ed. Thus far, nineteen seats have 
been won by the Conservatives 
(Right and Liberal Left), who not 
only hold the ground already gained, 
but extend their power by half a 
dozen seats. Meanwhile the parties 
of the Left (Consolidated Left and So- 
cialists) have only nine and six seats 
respectively. The Storthing com- 
prises in all 124 deputies. And it is 
said that the Socialists have more or 


The old} 
tuck | 


newspa- | 


Interview with Woman Legislator. 

An interview with Mme. Rogstad 
seemed essential. The victorious can- 
didate consented to receive me. Said 
|I, “Madame, I have come to bring you 
|the congratulations of the French 
| press, and I should be glad to tell my 
}readers my impressions of the first 
Norwegian woman to be elected to 
Parliament.” 
| “But, Monsieur, I can’t see why you 
Frenchmen should be so interested in 


}a woman deputy. Aren’t women as 
;}numerous as men? The participation | 
|of women in political affairs seems 


/such a natural thing in Norway that 
every party has nominated a woman 
for office, and in every political meet- 
ing women as well as men have 
spoken.” 

“May I ask you, madame, what you 
intend to do in the Storthing?” 

“My program is all mapped out. 
You heard me give it in detail last 
|Sunday evening. I and my entire 
| party mean to combat the policy of 
exaggerated Governmental control 
;}over private business. I mean to 
work for laws favoring the develop- 
}ment of individual initiative, and laws 
|that will still further protect the 
| political rights of women.” 

As she spoke, I seemed farther than 
ever’ from Paris and the Parisiennes 
and their babble—Paul Parsy, Chris- 
tiania, Oct. 20. 


There are twenty | 


PARENT AND CHILD. 


and they were made neither | 


| The Washington Herald says: 
Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, in the 
November Good Housekeeping, calls 
attention to many curious and seem- 
ingly unjust phases of the legal re- 
lations between parent and child in 
this country. The contribution is not 


argumentative so much as it is a 
series of statements of fact from 
which conclusions may readily be 


drawn. The writer concerns herseif 
only to the extent of pointing out 
some of the inequalities and injustices 
existing—these including numerous 
specific statutory disadvantages and 
disabilities imposed upon woman and 
| her child in favor of the husband and 
| father. The purpose of the writer, 
| however, is plainly indicated in a sub- 
head to the title of the article, read- 
ing, Laws which impel people to 
work for equal suffrage.” 

Send 15 cents in stamps to the 
|Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, 
| Mass., for the November Good House- 
| keeping, and supply yourself with am- 
| munition to answer those who claim 
that “the laws are more than just to 
women.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


| Samantha on Children’s’ Rights. 
| By Josiah Allen’s Wife (Marietta Hol- 
lley). G. W. Dillingham & Co., New 
| York City. Illustrated by Charles 
|Grunwald. Price $1.50. 

This large and clearly printed vol- 
| ume is full of Samantha .Allen’s char- 
}acteristic humor and common sense, 
|applied to the bringing up of children 
and to other problems of common life. 
|A new book by Josiah Allen’s wife is 
an event hailed with joy by thou- 
sands. No one else has done so much 
to illuminate the woman question with 
fun and homely wisdom, quaintly ex- 
pressed. The little boy whose mother 


beats him says, “You can make me 
keep my tongue still, but you can’t 


stop my thinker!” The author points 
out how children are often ruined by 
stupid misgovernment: “Many a 
child is skairt and whipped into bein’ 
a hypocrite and liar, when, if they 
nad been encouraged to tell the truth 
—own up to their little faults and 
meanderin’s—and treated justly, pa- 
tiently and kindly, they would have 
been as truthful and transparent as 
rain water.” 

In her pleasantly-rambling narra- 
tive, Samantha shows up a variety of 
fashionable follies. To a wife who 
makes herself a door-mat—and a door- 
mat not of the best quality—she says: 
“If you are to walk through life to- 
gether, stand up straight by his side; 
don’t crouch at his feet doin’ drawn 
work and tattin’ all your days; he wiil 
|\like you enough sight better. 
Make his home the most delightful 
place on earth—a clean, sweet restin’- 
place from the toils of life and a shel- 
| ter from its storms; but don’t burn up 
your individuality as incense before 
him; keep it to make his home more 
charmin’ than any other.” 

No one can read this book through 
attentively without becoming both 
merrier and wiser. 





less hesitation in voting for the wom- | 


en of their party. The Conservatives 


on the contrary, voted unhesitating]ly | 
Anna Rogstad and elected | 


for Mme. 
her to the Storthing. 


Guarding the Ballot-Box. 


It was not till this morning, 
than twenty-four hours after the polls 
had closed, that Christiania knew how 
it had “gone.” They take their time 
here in Norway! At nine o’clock 


Monday evening the urns were closed | 


Then they were solemnly 
transported to the City Hall. Two 
policemen mounted guard over them 
during the night, and at nine o'clock 
yesterday morning the counting be- 


and sealed. 


gan, together with the examination of | 


ballots mailed in by the voters absent 
from the city. This morning the re- 
sults were at last made known. The 
Christiania Conservatives have three 
seats, as before, and the Socialists 
have held their own among the work- 
ing classes. 


more | 


Susanna and Sue. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.50 net. 

A book by Kate Douglas Wiggin is 
lalways a treat. In “Susanna and Sue,” 
the author strikes out in what is for 
her a new line. She tells the story of 


a wife who lives unhappily with a 
shiftless, thoughtless, drinking hus- 


band, and finally leaves him, and takes 
refuge with her little daughter in a 
Shaker settleiment. The shock of los- 
ing her leads her husband to reform. 
|After various quaint experiences 
|among the Shakers, she learns of his 
change of heart and life, and goes back 
to him; and all ends with a joyful re- 
union. The author says: “It is often 
so. 
the dead body of a sorrow, find a vision 
of angels where the body has lain.” 
The book is written throughout in Mrs. 
| Wiggin’s charming style. It is beauti- 


fully printed and bound, with illustra- 


They who go weeping to look for | 


tions by Alice Barber Stephens and N. 
Cc. Wyeth. 

The dialogues are full of humor. 
Brother Ansel, of the Shaker family, 
has been denouncing women. 

“You never seem to remember that 
men are just as dangerous to women’s 
happiness and goodness as women are 
to men’s,” said Susanna. 

“It don’t seem so to me. Never see 
a man, hardly, that could stick to the 
straight and narrer if a woman want- 
ed him to go the other way. Weak 
and unstable as water, menfolks are, 
an’ women are pow’ful strong.” 

“Have your own way, Ansel. I’m 
going back to the world, but no man 
shall ever say 1 hindered him from 
| being good. You'll see women clearer 
| in another world.” 

“There'll be precious few of ’em to 
see,’ retorted Ansel. “You're about 
the best of the lot, but even you have 
a kind of a managin’ way with ye, be- 
sides fillin’ us all full of false hopes 
that we'd gathered in a useful be- 
liever!” 





UNEQUAL NEW YORK LAWS FOR 
WOMEN. 


The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at its 
recent convention at Hotel Astor: 


Whereas, The laws of the State of 
New York discriminate against women 
in the following particulars, among 
others: 

In the Case of Married Women. 

In that the joint earnings of husband 
and wife belong absolutely to the hus- 
band. 

In that the wife is entitled to the 
use for life of but one-third of the hus- 
band’s real estate—though she may 
have helped to accumulate it—while 
the husband is entitled to curtesy in 
the wife’s real estate, i.e., the use of 
the whole for life, if a child has been 
born alive. 

In that the wife’s real estate de- 
scends to the husband in case she leave 
no heirs of her blood, while the hus- 
band’s real estate never under any cir- 
cumstances descends to the wife, even 
though she may have helped to accu- 
mulate it. In default of heirs of his 
blood, his realty escheats to the State. 

In that, if the wife die intestate 
(without a will), leaving no children 
or descendants of children, the hus- 
band inherits the whole of her per- 
sonal property, while if the husband 
die intestate, leaving no children or de- 
scendants of children, his personal 
property (which the wife may have 
helped to accumulate) is divided be- 
tween his wife and his relatives; ex- 
cept that in cases where the personal 
property does not exceed in value 
$4000, the wife is entitled to the whole 
thereof. 

In that household effects, furniture, 
ete., that cannot be shown to belong 
absolutely to the wife, belong to the 
husband, though these may have been 
purchased with their joint earnings. 

In that a will executed by an unmar- 
ried woman is deemed revoked by her 
subsequent marriage, while the will of 
an unmarried man is not revoked by 
his subsequent marriage except in case 
of the birth of a child. 


In the Case of Children. 


In that the guardianship of the 
property of the child belongs to the 
father. 

In that the services of the child be- 
long to the father. 

In that the property of the child be- 
longs to the father. 

In that the father is the sole heir of 
the child and the only one entitled to 
damages for negligence resulting in the 
death of the child. 


In Case of Divorce. 


In case of a divorce dissolving the 
marriage contract for the misconduct 
of the husband, the wife loses all in- 
terest in his personal property, 
though he still retains an interest in 
her personal property. If the mar- 
riage contract is dissolved through the 
misconduct of the wife, she loses her 
interest in his personal property. The 
husband retains his interest in the 
wife’s personalty in either case. 

In case of a divorce dissolving the 
marriage contract for the misconduct 
of the wife, she loses her dower right 
in the husband's real property—though 
she may have helped to accumulate it— 
while, if the marriage contract is dis- 
solved through the misconduct of the 
husband, he still retains curtesy in 
the wife’s real estate. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislative Com- 
mittee be authorized to prepare and 
present to the Legislature proposed 
amendments to the above laws remov- 
ing such discriminations. 

These resolutions were introduced by 
Mrs. Harriette M. Johnston-Wood, 
chairman of the Federation's Legisla- 
| tive Committee. 





’ 


This “bill of particulars,” drawn up 
| by a woman lawyer, shows how inex- 
act is the statement, constantly put for- 
ward by the “‘Antis,” that women now 
suffer no injustice under the laws of 
| New York. And this is the case after 
more than half a century of effort, in 
a State which has had an unusual num- 
| ber of earnest and able women exerting 
their “indirect influence” to have the 
| laws amended so as to be fair to wo- 
men. 
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There are many whose ideas have no 
more relation to them than the coat 
they wear. But with Henry B. Black- 
well the ideas were the man. I do 
not need to tell you what were the 
ideas that he so resolutely, patiently 
and persistently championed. They 
will be told here more or less in de- 
tail by the speakers who follow me. 
But I think pre-eminently of three, for 
a good man stands for a multitude of 
ideas. It is my theory that all good 
causes touch elbows. The three ideas 
closest to him were these: The first 
was that for which he pre-eminently 
stood—that woman is a soul, that 
woman stands on her own feet in this 
world as well as man, that she is not 
a hanger-on of man’s pity, to be 
patronized, but that she is a human 
being in her own right. And his great 
fight for woman suffrage was simply 
the one conspicuous demand for the 
right to that self-expression. There 
was something chivalrous about his 


love for women; he always esteemed | 


the woman better than himself. There 
was that in him which caused to be 
put on the memorial stone of Wen- 
dell Phillips, not “Ann, the wife ot 
Wendell Phillips,” but “Ann and Wen- 
dell Phillips.” Then there was his 
great hatred of war—his war against 
war. But his war was pre-eminently 
against the wrongs of women. Then 
came all those secondary causes, as 
we may call them—that fight of his 
against tyranny in Russia or Armenia, 
or wherever downtrodden men were 
reaching upward for right and liberty. 
I confess that it is in this great strug- 
gle that I think of him especially— 
one of the finest causes he championed 
at the many meetings I have attended 
with him. This stirred him in the 
many meetings at Faneuil Hall, where 
his voice was so often heard, and 
where it was one of the noblest, the 
most thoughtful and the best. He was 
the incarnation of the spirit of Faneuil 
Hall—the spirit that cared nothing for 
popularity, asked nothing about get- 
ting on, or about the thoughts of the 
mob. In the unworldliness of heroism 
and consecration, he stood for the 
right as he saw it, and that after all is 
the thing I like to commemorate. The 
spirit of the man was even above the 
causes to which he brought that un- 
worldliness and consecration and 
superiority to the passions of the mob. 


When we gathered here at the 
memorial exercises in honor of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison—the most im- 


pressive memorial service at which I 
was ever present—the most impres- 
sive thing for me was that there was 
no word of lament, but only words of 
consecration. One after another, ris- 


ing to commemorate Mr. Garrison, 
urged us to continue the great work 
for which he lived and died. Let us 
come here also today for consecra- 
tion. Let us vow that we will take up 
with new devotion the great cause 
which was. pre-eminently his—the 


cause of equal rights for women—and 
also the other causes which were 
dear to him. Above all, let us conse- 
crate ourselves to that simplicity, that 
independence, that unworldliness 


which marked his life. 
It has become somewhat of a cus 
tom in these later times that in 


proper seasons boys shall sound their 
notes with trumpets from the belfry 
of this church, and they sounded a 
“Sweet Home” on the eve of last 
Thanksgiving Day. There is also a 
beautiful custom at Oxford, where 
from the tower of Magdalen College a 
choir of boys goes to sing its chorals 
and carols. If the trumpet could speak 


out for Henry B. Blackwell from the 
tower of this church, and if voices 
could sing their song, I think the 
chant would be chiefly a chant of 
independence. Nothing would be 
more likely than for them to sing 
those lines of Wotton: 


How happy is he, born or taught, 
Who serveth not another's will, 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill; 
Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for 

death— 
Not tied unto the world by care 
Of prince’s ear or vulgar breath; 
Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than goods 
lend, 

And walks with man, from day to day, 
As with a brother and a friend! 
This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise or fear to fall, 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And, having nothing, yet hath all! 


te 


Ex-Gov. Long’s Address. 
I was kindly asked to preside at 
this meeting—an unneccessary office, 
for the meeting needs no president. 


There is an absolute equality here in 
the esteem, the respect, the love which 
we come together for the purpose of 
expressing for the memory of Dr. 
Blackwell. And he deserves it all. I 
say “for his memory.” It would be 
better to say “to him,” for he still 
lives. His works follow him, and he 
is with us. He is best known in this 
community as an earnest, unflinching 
advocate of the right of woman to sul- 
frage. In all that, I share his views, 
and was glad to stand at his side. I 
do not propose, however, in the very 
few minutes it is expected that any 
speaker will take, to refer to him es- 


pecially in that relation. As a fel- 
low-citizen, I want to bear my testi- 
mony to the large range, the broad, 
comprehensive interests for which Dr. 
Blackwell stood. Especially remem- 
bered in connection with the cause 


woman suffrage, he yet was never 
He was in- 


of 
on that subject a fanatic. 


terested in everything that related to 
the welfare of his brother man, to the 
betterment of the State and the city, 





and of civilization. There were none 
of the issues which are constantly 
arising in the community—engross- 
ing, stirring, vital issues—of which he 
had not made a study, and upon 
which he was not a man of judgment, 
conviction and clear thought. 

He had excellent business capacity. 
A man of absolutely pure life and 
character, and of the keenest moral 
sense, he was also notable for his busi- 
ness ability, for his familiarity with 
affairs, and for his comprehension of 
subjects of general interest. To-day 
we are looking about in the city of 
Boston for a mayor. I presume that, 
were he living, nobody would have 
suggested his name; and yet I can 
hardly think of a man who would 
bring to that office better qualifica- 
tions for the place—not only absolute 
integrity, but clearness of vision, dis- 
crimination, wisdom. 

He was very interesting to me as a 
type of the man who, in his early 
youth, in the old anti-slavery days, 
was one of the products of that moral 
uprising, and one of a body of men 
the like of whom we shall not soon 
see again. We shall have their equals, 
because the world grows no worse; 
but we shall have no such men as 
they—men inspired with that enthu- 
siasm for human rights, for absolute 
equality in privilege, for the rights 
of the citizen without distinction of 
race, of color, or of sex. 

He was a master of clear, lucid 
English. For many years I was a 
member of one of the leading politicai 
clubs of the day—the Massachusetis 
Club, founded in the old anti-slavery 
times, and, from that day to this, 
touched with some of the inspiration 
of that early period. Our Senators 
and Representatives were among its 
members, and Senator Hoar was a fre- 
quent attendant. There were alsc 
Gov. Claflin, Edward L. Pierce, Joseph 
Walker, father of the present Speaker 
of the House—a man of great power 
and vitality. And I should say un- 
hesitatingly that Henry B. Blackwell 
was the best debater in that company 
—without the application of rhetoric, 
but as a clear, lucid, convincing stater 
of his position, of his logic, of the 
reasons which led him to his conciu- 
sion, and of the conclusion itself. I 
pay my tribute therefore to him as an 
all around man, one of the truest and 


best men I ever knew—a model of a 
citizen. My heart is touched when I 
think that never again shall I meet 


him on the platform or at the social 
dinner, or upon the street, walking 
with downcast face. Sometimes it 
was thrown upward, and I caught the 
kindly glance of his eye and received 
the cordial welcome of his “How do 
you do?” God bless the memory of 
Henry B. Blackwell! 

I have now the very great honor of 
giving you what will be the very 
great pleasure of listening to Mrs. 
Howe. 

All 
Mrs. 
Address of Julia Ward Howe. 
Mr. Blackwell is a every dear 
memory to me. He was the com- 
panion of many journeys and of very 
many meetings, some _ prosperous, 
some which had clouds at moments, 
but in all of which his great cheerful 


the audience stood when 


Howe rose to speak. 


up 


ness and hopefulness of character 
gave us every inspiration and sup 
port. 


For me a distinguishing trait in his 
character was singleness of purpose. 


| have been thinking in this connec 
tion very much of the Bible text, “If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light.” Mr. Blackwell 
was gifted with this power, this sin- 
gleness of purpose. It was not that he 
was a man of one idea. That is not 
the intention of the text, and it was 
not the intention of his life; for I 


think that. in a remarkable degree, he 
understood all that belonged to demo- 
cratic thought and principle, and also 


saw what did not. And so it was 
that, in his advocacy of various re- 
forms, which were all very vital, and 
which he helped very much, he was 
able to distinguish what should be 
sought from what should not. I do 


not remember him swerving from the 
straight line in any one of his argu- 
ments. This is surely a very great 
gift. 


There is also the fact that no 


thought of himself came into what hed 


did. I do not think he ever thought of 
how what he wrote or said sounded. 
He wanted the truth for which he 


stood to go to the hearts of those who 
heard him. He was not above his 
audience, nor was he in any way be- 
low their level, but he spoke to them 
as a man and a brother, as an equal 
on a high plane, and lifted them to 
that, if they did not originally belong 
to it. 

His loss is very painful to those of 
us who worked so much with him. ! 


have been with him when he was in 
the West Indies and at St. Domingo, 


and I know that he sympathized with 
the people there, and with their desire 
for progress. Then I have been with 
him all over this country, north, south, 
east and west, and everywhere he was 
acceptable; everywhere he spoke a 
language that could be understood 
and could be felt. There a great 
deal in the temperament of one who 
seeks to introduce his thoughts and 
convictions pleasantly to his audience. 
Mr. Blackwell had that gift. He had 
that happy trait of character. He was 
acceptable, and thus welcome, what- 
ever he came to advocate. How many 
memories crowd upon me! I have at- 
tended many hearings at the Parlia- 
ment—what is the name of it? I am 
very old, and a word sometimes es- 
capes me; I know it is called the 
yeneral Court—at which he _ spoke, 
and I always found him eloquent and 
always self-possessed. 


is 





cult paths of progress. 


I have another thought, too, of the 
beautiful romance of his marriage— 
how he went to Faneuil Hall and 
heard Lucy Stone, and how then and 
there he determined, if it was possible 
for him, or even if it was not, that 
she should be his wife. And so she 
was, and their life was so happy and 
harmonious, and they were able to 
work together with that uncommon 
singleness of purpose and beauty of 


disinterested interest that character- 
ized them. They were wonderful 
people. Such types do repeat them- 


selves. Noble types do not expire or 
disappear from the face of the earth, 
but are handed on from generation to 
generation. These two are enshrined 
in sacred memories of how they 
worked and thought and aspired to- 


gether. To recall another Scriptural 
phrase, “They were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in death 


they were not divided.” 

Let us remember that they have left 
it to us to see how we can serve the 
great ends of humanity, and at the 
same time serve them with the same 
disinterestedness, the same common 
sense, and the same enthusiasm, such 
as will make our words and arguments 
transparent and full of light, so that 
all can the sacredness and 
grandeur of the cause. That the 
object to which I hope those who 
come after me will give a better ex- 
pression than I have tried, however 
feebly, to suggest. 

Ex-Gov. Long: A word now and then 
may escape Mrs. Howe, but no word 
of hers ever escapes us. The next 
speaker will be Rev. Charles G. Ames. 
Address of Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

The man memory we cele- 
brate has lived long and well. We 
do honor to ourselves by every word 
of reverent and grateful appreciation. 

He was richly endowed with what 
St. Paul calls “the spirit of power, of 
love and a sound mind.” Those who 
saw only the stooping form and the 
white hair could not know that here 
was one of the youngest-hearted men 
of Boston. One might apply to him 
Dr. Bartol’s saying about Starr King, 
“That healthy man—nothing' the 
matter with him!” One might expect 
him to exclaim with Browning: 

“How good man’s life, the 
living!” 

No wonder he 

many worthy and 
it. He had acquired an equip- 
of what President Eliot calls 
mental habits.” His faculties 
took hold of subjects and situations 
with alertness and vigor; and he 
pursued, joyfully, year after year, a 
career of intellectual and moral indus- 
tries, as if he had taken to heart the 
advice of Giordano Bruno, “Toil with- 
out knowing thou toilest.” A _ free- 
minded man, little hindered from 
without or from within. 

He was not given to professions; and 
who cares to ask about his religious 
creed? I only know that he seemed 
like a steady traveler along the Kins’s 
high way, and that he had ever a 
cheery word for his fellow-pilgrims. 

Mr. Blackwell took his place, natur- 
ally and easily, as a man among men, 

as a member of the human race in 
good standing, self-respecting and re- 
spectful, with a man’s part to act and 
a readiness to share benefits and bur- 
dens. Living in a period of agitating 
debate, he neither sought nor shunned 
controversy, but stood stoutly by the 
verdict of his own faculties, and 
wished every one to do the same. He 
accepted his share of responsibility as 


see 


is 


whose 


is mere 


found 
uses 


life, he 
beautiful 


loved 
so 
for 
ment 
“good 


stockholder and trustee of the com 
mon interests, and promptly gave 
warning whenever he thought those 


interests endangered or betrayed. He 
was a life-sized representative of the 
best Anglo-American traditions of or- 
dered liberty and pxblic spirit. 

Zealously devoted as he was to one 
cause, he was not merely a man of one 
idea. He was a champion of equal 
suffrage because he was a thorough 
democrat—a believer in popular 
rights, and also because he honored 
and revered the head and heart and 
soul of womanhood. And with good 
reason, if only because he had met 
Lucy Stone. All that was best in 
himself was quickened, enlarged and 
illuminated by what was best in her. 
He respected his own manhood as a 
ivine fact, and Lucy’s womanhood as 
its equal companion-piece. So their 
wedded life was like the sharing of a 
sacramental cup. 

In the light of such an experience, 
he seemed to read the mystic signifi- 
cance and value of all true womanhood, 
and it inspired him with a reverence 
which might make the old chivalry 
look pale and thin; and with abhor- 
rence of all that dishonors and de- 
grades. In that light also he must 
have fashioned an ideal of what both 


the domestic and social life of men 
and women might be in a reign of jus- 
tice and sweet reasonableness. 


Sir Arthur Helps found one evidence 
of the goodness of the Creator in the 
exquisite happiness which both men 
and women can give and take when 
their relations are ordered in wisdom. 
But in this ideal there is something 
beside sentiment, something deeper 
than its sweetness, fragrance, beauty 
and endless charm. There is also a 
subtle and penetrating power,—a pow- 
er like that of a climate friendly to 
the growth of all virtues and graces, 
and of whatever may contribute to 
the rich completeness of humanity. 
grand dream, let us say; hardly to 
be realized on a large scale in the 
present low state of development 
Men and women in the mass will re- 
quire a long process of refinement and 
spiritual culture before they can stand 
together on the heights toward which 
they yet move along the slow and diffi- 
But does not 


> 


some such an ideal stir in the dream 
of every well-born, well-taught and 
unperverted youth and maiden? Are 
we not keenly disappointed when it 
is not realized in family life and in all 
circles of society? Is it not the finest 
product of evolution up to date, and 
also the costliest and most precious 
asset of civilization? 

Now we can see in part for what 
Lucy Stone and Henry Blackwell lived 
and died. In the unquestioning free- 
dom and equality of their own rela- 
tions, they saw what vast increase 
there might be of human welfare and 
happiness when womanhood should be 
relieved of the last brand of inferior- 
ity, and the twain should stand erect 
in their “full-summed powers,” as equal 
partners in all their common concerns 
domestic, economical, educational, 
social and civic. And all this, not that 
woman may become man, but that at 
last she may become truly and fully 
woman. 

As our theories are cleared of in- 





consistencies and as this holy fire con- 
sumes its own smoke, I believe it will 
be more and more apparent that the 
realization of higher relationships be- 
tween men and women outranks all 
our artificial conventions and customs; 
that government and suffrage are to 
be valued and urged chiefly as means 
to human completeness, and that we 


must be careful never to sacrifice the 
greater for the less; never to seek 


the ballot for woman by marring the 
ideal of womanhood itself, nor by the 
adoption of ways and means which are 
harmful and disgraceful when em- 
ployed by men. 

The course of my thought has been 
largely determined by contemplating 
the cultural effect of one beautiful 
marriage, which inspired the partners 
with high hopes and an optimistic out- 
look for the whole world of men and 
women, so that they toiled in season 
and out of season to make the glorious 
dream come true. 

Our dear ascended friends held aloft 
the standard through evil report and 
good; they fought with weapons of 
heavenly temper—drawn from. the 
armory of truth and love—against the 
powers of darkness, against prejudice, 
calumny, ridicule and indifference. 

There were critical moments which 
tested their faith and faithfulness; 
moments when some _ questionable 
method or alliance might seem to 
bring reinforcements and promise an 
earlier and easier victory; but 
may be sure there was never a 
ment when they would not have 
joined in the ancient condemnation of 
any who might say, “Let us do evii 
that good may come.” 

The best things are of slow growth; 
and they who sow the good seed do 
not always live to gather the harvest. 
These faithful toilers died without the 
sight, vet in full confidence of the 
ultimate triumph. And their spirit 
rests like a mantle on one not less 
consecrated nor less capable than 
themselves. 

If the history of a civilization found- 
ed on equal justice is yet to be written, 
we know already some shining names 
that will adorn its pages. For the pres- 
|ent it seems safe to say that no man 
has vet lived and wrought for the en- 





franchisement of women with one-half | 


These qualities—I would fain be 
permitted to name them virtues—Mr. 
Blackwell possessed, and, possessing, 
developed; for not his the selfish part 
of “wrapping his talent in a napkin, 
all in vain’; but his the happiness of 
giving himself fully, unreservedly, to 
the land of his adoption. 

And because his fellow-citizens rec- 
ognized, most of them gladly, some 
grudgingly, this earnestness of devo- 
tion, this singleness of purpose, they 
bestowed on him their confidence, 
gave him their respect, and—as they 
grew to know better the _ singular 
sweetness of his nature, allied to the 


fieriness of his temperament—their 
affection. 
There never was a better, truer, 


more thorough American citizen than 
he; never one who more wholly, with- 
in the large measure of his powers, 
gave himself to his country, loved her, 
understood her and joyed in her. Not 
that he was blind to the defects, often 





we | 
mo- | 


| grievous; to the faults, often lamenta- 
| ble; to the errors, at times disastrous. 
| His love for the American nation was 
not purblind, but clear-sighted. He 
saw the defects, but to seek to correct 
them, as is tne duty, the privilege of 
a true citizen; he saw the faults and 
errors, but not to rail at them; rather 
to strive to remove them. His was 
no narrow partizanship, but true patri- 
otism, genuine breadth of mind. He 
asked not of his fellow-countrymen 
perfection attained instantly by some 
miracle oi realization of desire; he 
asked and worked for that nobler and 
higher manifestation, unceasing striv- 
ing after perfection, constant, unre- 
mitting seeking after the fulfilment of 
the highest moral and political ideals. 
Wherein he was practical, as_ be- 
seemed a true Anglo-Saxon. 

Practical, not because—as indicated 
in the biographical notice we have all 
read—he lacked a liberal education. 
He had that education. True, it was 
not one acquired in a college, but that 
real liberal education which the best 
of colleges, the greatest of universi- 
ties can only prepare the mind and 
the heart to receive; the liberal edu- 
cation which is the fruit of intelligent 
and sympathetic intercourse with fel- 
low-men, which enables him who ac- 
quires it to feel with those who think 
with him, to understand those whose 
views differ from his; which teaches 
| to bear and forbear, and, without 
jabandoning convictions, to grasp the 
reason of opposite beliefs. 

And the fruit of this training we 
have all seen in the fair life lived by 





| 
| 
| 


Mr. Blackwell; a life spent in well 
doing, passed in incessant work, 
and now crowned by the love 
land admiration of all who knew 
him and felt the charm of his 
presence, rejoiced in the gentleness 
of his heart, were stirred by his elo- 


quence, moved by his intensity of ear- 
nestness, and held by his patent puri- 
ity of motive and his unflinching de- 
| votion to truth and justice. 

This the tribute his British friends 
|—his warm and devoted friends—pay 
to his fragrant memory; proud of his 
| British birth; proud of his record as 
an American citizen; grateful for the 
example he set; honored by the man- 
ner in which he joined in himself the 
best of either land. 


Moses H. Gulesian’s Address. 


It has been my privilege to know 
|Mr. Blackwell for 
During that time, hardly a month has 
that I have not met him in 
another, and his wonder- 
and 


have 


seventeen years. 


passed 
one 
ful 

never-failing 


Way or 
energy, ever-ready sympathy 


resourcetulness 


| 

| 

|the ability, efficiency and devotion | 

| which have marked the career of 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

! 

| Prof. Sumichrast’s Address. 

| “If you've heard the East a’callin, 
you won't never heed aught 
else.” 

But the call of the West across the 
waste of the gray Atlantic billows— 
that was heard long before, and has; 


not ceased. 

It drew Englishmen in days of the 
past: Cabot heeded it, Gilbert heard 
it, Frobisher harked to it, Davis and 
Hudson yielded to it. Later it came 
Bradford and Brewster, to Stan- 
dish and Winslow, to Winthrop and 
Saltonstall. 

It drew them as it had drawn those 
who had ventured into the strange 
mysteries of unknown oceans, and 
they came to the land across the sea. 
Having come, they loved the country 
where they chose henceforth to make 
their abode; loved it, because it 
meant to them not alone the glories 
of wondrous summers, the splendors 
of autumn, when 


4 
oO 
to 


“All the woods with many-colour’d 
flame 
Burned unconsumed,” 


or the marvels of winter amid scenes 
recalling the homeland, but more than 
all they loved it because it meant to 
them what was dearer than all, dearer 
even than the place of their birth and 
the graves of their forbears: liberry 
of conscience and self-government. 
Ever since has the spell worked on, 
and with the progress of democracy 
in this New World has kept pace the 
progress of democracy in the old 
land, so that men came freely from 
the one to the other, seeking here, in 


the true adventurous spirit, virgin 
fields for the power and energy in 
them. Thus came Mr. Blackwell's 


father, sailing from that same Bristol, 
his native home, whence had sailed 
the earliest explorers of these Ameri- 
can northern coasts; came, and added 


a new link to that strong, enduring 
chain that binds together the two 
creat Anglo-Saxon races. 

A new link, indeed, was Henry 


Browne Blackwell to prove, for, albeit 
unconsciously, he bore within him the 
age-long heritage of the English race: 
inflexible love of freedom, resolute 
seeking after truth, abiding belief in 
the right, unchanging adherence to 
justice, high moral ideals, lofty 
political aspirations, and that public 
spirit which leads a man to forget 
himself in the joy of serving his fel- 
lew-men. 





been an inspiration to me. 
I can truthfully say, as I look into 


your faces, that very few here have 
known the inner character of Mr. 
Blackwell. Most of you here have 


never had any need to go to him for 
any sort of assistance; if you had, you 
would have then learned the _ real 
man. 

He was very much interested in the 
Armenians; not only in those who had 
prospered in this country and looked 
well and clean, but also in those just 
landed either at Castle Garden or 
East Boston. The poorer or more un- 
fortunate the woman or the man, the 
more his sympathy and practical aid 
were poured out in their behalf. 

I want to mention two or three of 
his many kind acts, of which I have 
actual knowledge. 

A number of years ago, a young 
Armenian came to my office, and, with 
anxious looks and tears in his eyes, 
told me that he had been in this coun- 
try for six years; he had worked hard 
and finally had saved enough so that 
he could send for his widowed mother 
to come to this country, that they 
might live together. He said his 
mother had arrived at Ellis Island, 
New York, but that for some reason 
the authorities would not allow her to 
land, and she was to be deported the 
next day. “Think of it,” he said, “I 
have worked for six years to get 
my dear mother over here, and now 
she is here, they are going to send 
her back!” He implored me to help 
him. 

Knowing that there was no time to 
be lost, and that something more than 
my influence was needed to stay the 
poor woman’s deportation, I at once 
took the young man to Mr. Black- 
well’s office. On the way, I told him 
to tell his story to Mr. Blackwell ex- 
actly as he had told it to me. After 
he had finished, Mr. Blackwell put on 
his hat at once and took the first 
train for Worcester to see Senator 


Hoar. This was on a hot July day, 
the thermometer standing at 93. But 
when did Mr. Blackwell ever spare 





The Senator, having the ut- 
in Mr. Blackwell's 


himself? 
most confidence 
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story, they having been life-long 
friends, wired at once to the Depart- 
ment at Washington to stay the de- 
portation of the woman until further 
investigation. Finally, Mr. Blackwell, 
with his usual unflagging zeal, suc- 
ceeded in uniting mother and son. 

The young man was poor, friendless 
and unknown. There could no glory 
come from his action in this matter, 
except the glory of a great deed done. 

Here is another incident: Not long 
ago, a poor, ignorant Armenian wom- 
an came into possession of a few hun- 
dred dollars, and Mr. Blackwell 
learned that some men were trying to 
deprive her of the greater portion of 
it. Mr. Blackwell could never bear to 
see injustice done to a woman, and 
finally, so as to be the better able to 
protect her, he had himself appointed 
her guardian by the courts, which in- 
volved him in no end of trouble, but 
he succeeded in protecting the poor 
woman's rights. 

These are only a few of the kind 
and generous acts with which his long 
and beautiful life was filled. It is 
deeds like these to the poor and un- 
fortunate that endear Mr. Blackwell 
to all Armenians. 

I want to relate a little incident to 
show how painstaking he was in the 
smallest detail of every-day life. 

Some time ago, while visiting at his 
house, as we sat at the table, the sub- 
ject of putting up grape juice came 
up. He said, in talking about it with 
Mrs. Gulesian, “I know how to make 
it, and I will write out the recipe for 
you.” In a few days the letter came, 
a closely-written letter of four pages, 
in his own handwriting, describing the 
process most accurately and minutely. 
If it had been a State document, there 
couldn’t have been more attention 
given to it. This was characteristic 
of the man. He believed in the old 
adage, “Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” He was a 
great man, but never so great that he 
had not time to attend to the small 
details of life. He was a busy man, 
but never too busy to heed the cry of 
the poor and unfortunate. No Arme- 
nian was ever turned away from his 
house. His door was always open to 
them; his table always set for them. 
On account of their wretched condi- 
tion in Turkey, Mr. Blackwell was es- 
pecially kind, courteous and generous 
to them. A good many of us are bet- 


ter men today simply from having 
known him. 

Mr. Blackwell was remarkable in 
many ways. He was a reformer, as 


you all know, but he was also a prac- 
tical, thorough business man, which 
quality most reformers do not pos- 
sess; and, above all, he was lovable. 

I called on him on his last birthday, 
as has been my custom for a number 
of years, and asked him how he was. 
He said, “I got up early this morning, 


took my cold bath, and feel eighty- 
four years young,” a little pleasantry 
he always got off when asked his age. 


Above all, he was the champion of 


women’s rights, and he would not 
spare himself to make their lot bet- 
ter. If the women of this country 
ever erect a statue to any man in a 
public square, Mr. Blacnwell is the 
man, 


Address of Francis J. Garrison. 


For nearly thirty years it has been 





I am about to read was addressed to 
the Governor of Virginia. It is dated 
Orange, New Jersey, November 14, 
1859, just fifty years ago tomorrow, 
and was evidently filed in the State 
archives of Virginia until that fateful 
day in April, 1865, when General 
Grant’s forces entered Richmond, and 
sealed the doom of slavery. The van 
dalism of war then scattered many of 
those archives to the winds, but chance 
preserved this letter, which is in the 
handwriting of Henry B. Blackwell, 
and bears the signatures of himself 
and Lucy Stone, and of five other 
staunch abolitionists of the town of 
Orange: 


Orange, New Jersey, 
November 14, 1859. 
To His Excellency, Henry A. Wise, 
Governor of Virginia. 

Sir: We, the undersigned, citizens 
of Orange, Essex Co., New Jersey, hav- 
ing learned that the bodies of the 
prisoners now under sentence of death 
in Charlestown, Virginia, will be given 
up, if claimed by their friends for 
Christian burial, hereby apply for the 
remains of Messrs. Copeland and 
Green for that purpose. We conclude, 
from the fact that no such application 
has been made in the case of these 
two men, that they are fugitive slaves, 
and therefore may have no relatives 
able to claim them. 

On behalf of ourselves and of the 
abolitionists of this town, we now de- 
sire to act in their stead, feeling will- 
ing and happy to identify ourselves in 
life and in death with the proscribed 
race to which these brave and unfortu- 
nate men belong. 

If our request can be granted, please 
indicate to us the proper person in 
Charlestown to whom we should apply, 
and oblige 

Yours respectfully, 
William Green, Jun., 
Rowland Johnson, 
Henrietta Wolcott Johnson, 
Cornelius Bramhall, 
Ann R. Bramhall, 


Henry B. Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone. 
The Ohio relatives of Green and 


Copeland, who were not fugitive slaves 
but free-born men, took charge of their 
remains, and buried them at Oberlin: 
but it was characteristic of Henry B. 
Blackwell and Lucy Stone that, while 


| the attention of the American people 





was focussed on the commanding fiz- 
ure of John Brown, whose soul had 
begun even then its triumphant march, 
their thoughts should turn to his hum- 
ble black associates, and that thev 
should avow themselves willing and 
happy, like him, to identify themselves 
in life and in death with the despiscd 
and down-trodden race. 

It was Mr. Blackwell's unique dis- 
tinction that he was the first and only 
man in this, and so far as I know in 
any country, to devote himself prima- 
rily to the cause of women’s enfran- 
chisement. I do not forget that noble 
Boston lawyer, Samuel E. Sewall, who 
labored for more than a generation to 
remove the legal disabilities of women 
in Massachusetts, and in his ninetieth 
year climbed the steps of the State 
House with six measures to that end, 
on all of which, be it said with shame. 
he was given leave to withdraw. He, 





| too, deserves lasting remembrance and | 


| honor. 


my good fortune to be a close neighbor | 


of Mr. Blackwell. Our business offi- 
ces have been in adjoining buildings 
on Park street, and I have thus had 


almost daily opportunity of seeing him 
at his desk, or on the street as he has- 
tened to and fro, in 
errand that he seldom looked to the 
right or left, to feel 
weight of familiar and usually 
heavily-laden bag. I never saw him 
without feeling a keen sense of grati- 
tude for his example of unflagging de- 
votion to duty, perennial cheerfulness, 
unfailing kindliness, and readiness io 
serve others, no matter at what sacri- 
fice of time or comfort. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the 
many causes which our friend served 
so gallantly during his sixty years of 
activity in. political and reformatory 
work, but we all know how instant 
was his response to the summons 
when 


so absorbed 


or seemed the 


his 


“The need of battling freedom called 
for men 

plant the 
wall.” 


To banner on the outer 


I have come merely to add my leaf 
to the laurels which we are bestowing 
upon his memory today, and to share 
with you a document which, by a 
singular chance, has recently come in- 
to my hands,—too late, alas! for me 
to show it to him and to refresh his 
memory of an incident which had 
probably passed entirely from his 


his | , 
| was equally ready to address a hostile 





But Mr. Blackwell subordinated 
all other questions to woman suffrage, 


jand kept the flag of the Woman’s Jour- 


nal fiying for forty years, a longer 
period than that covered by the Libera- 
tor in its crusade for the abolition of 
slavery. No matter how hard or dis- 
agreeable the immediate task might be, 
he undertook it without hesitation, and 


legislative committee, to besiege a 
political convention for a_ suffrage 
plank, or to stump any State, east or 
west, where the question was coming 
to a popular vote. 

I have rarely known anyone so free 
from self-consciousness as he. When 
a public dinner was tendered him on 
his seventieth birthday, he modestly 
replied that, if his friends thought it 
would help “the cause,” he would ac- 
cept it. On his eightieth anniversary, 
he brushed lightly aside the praises 
showered upon him, and plunged into 
a vigorous presentment of the work yet 
to be accomplished. But if he never 
thought of himself, he never forgot 
Lucy Stone, nor failed to name her 
reverently, with absolute self-detacli- 
ment, when he called the roll of brave 
and noble women. Seldom have 
husband and wife been subjected to 
more atrocious misrepresentation, 
calumny and abuse than were they, 
when they entered into that noble mar 
riage covenant which remains a per- 
fect example of what the marriage 
eontract should be; but their pure and 
consecrated lives shamed and silenced 
the maligners. They lived to hear the 
taunts change 


“to tributes, the abuse to praise, 


And took both with the same un- 
wavering mood.” 
Address of James H. Stark. 
1 have been asked to say a few 
words of my old friend, Henry B. 
| Blackwell. We lived together in Dor- 


mind,—for it strikingly illustrates the 
prompt and chivalrous manner in 
which this modern knight rode into 
the lists when a champion was called 
for. 

We know how, when a young slave | 
girl was brought by her owner into 
the free State of Ohio, at the time of 
the Fugitive Slave Law excitement, 
Mr. Blackwell boldly seized and bor+ 
her to freedom from the railroad car 
in which he found her. It was a few 
years after that incident, in the year 


1859, that John Brown and his twenty 
men descended upon Harper's Ferry 
and assailed at once the State of Vir 


ginia and the Government of the 
United States, in their attempt to 
strike a blow at American slavery. Of 


the seven survivors (including John | 


Brown) who were captured and con 
demned to die on the gallows, two | 
were Negroes, of whom little 


known, but in whose behalf the letter 


| 
| 


chester for thirty years or more, and, 
strange to I knew him twenty- 
five years before | learned that he 
was an Englishman. I immediately 
aid, “You join the. Victorian 
Club.” That is how he became ac- 
quainted with Prof. Sumichrast. From 
that time he never allowed a meeting 
ef the club to go by without being 
present, 

I have been many years in the win- 
ter time to the West Indies, and on 
my return one spring he asked me 
how I found it in Jamaica. I told him 
how beautiful the island was. He said 


say, 


must 


was|the last time he was there was with 


Dr. Howe. He went with a party to 





Blue Mountain Peak, and they told 
him he was too old to climb that 
mountain. “Now,” he said, “I am go- 
ing down next winter, and I am go 
ing to show that I can climb it again 
now, though it is thirty-five years 
since they said I was too old.” Think 
of the vitality and perseverance of the 
man! He went that same winter. 

I arrived there the day after, and 
they informed me at Kingston that 
Dr. Blackwell had gone into the coun- 
try. Then we had the great earth- 
quake. When I heard of it in Pan- 
ama, my first thought reverted to Dr. 
Blackwell, but I was told that the 
earthquake did not extend beyond 
Kingston. When I arrived at Trini- 
dad, some survivors had reached 
there, and the first question I asked 
them was about my friend. One said 
that that must be one of the two old 
gentlemen they took off from the port 
on a Kingston steamer. I found 
afterwards that such was the case— 
that Mr. Blackwell and his brother 
had just arrived in Kingston from the 
country only an hour before the earth- 
quake. As Mr. Blackwell described it, 
he was in a room at the hotel when 
the floor jumped up and the walls fell 
out. He went into the next room and 
got his brother’s wife and daughter 
into the garden. He then went back 
and removed everything that belonged 
to them except an old umbrella. With- 
in the tottering walls of the court- 
yard fourteen persons were lying 
crushed to death, yet he had the nerve 
to go back into that building time 
after time, and escaped without a 
scratch. This I learned afterwards 
from his own mouth. Probably many 
of you have heard him describe what 
happened. It was a terrible event. |! 
was there a month after, and I saw 
what horrible things had taken place. 
Buildings were crushed, and people 
saw their friends burned to death be- 
fore their eyes, without any possible 
way of assisting them except by kill- 
ing them; and in many cases the vic- 
tims craved for death. 

Mr. Blackwell was always willing to 
put himself forward in any public 
movement if it was for the good of 
the community. But he never received 
political recognition. During all the 
years I knew Mr. Blackwell, I did not 
know of any single instance where 
any political office was even as much 
as tendered to him. For, as Mr. Mead 
has said, he was always ready to speak 
the truth, whether the mob wanted it 
or not. He was not a demagogue, and 
he did not cater to the applause of 
the multitude. If he had done this, 
perhaps he might have been Mayor 
of Boston before this. He was cer- 
tainly qualified for that office. 

A good example of what Mr. Black- 
well did in the line of promoting the 
public good I shall now mention. One 
of the principal acts of his life for his 
fellow-townsmen occurred quite re- 
cently. For thirty years or more, the 
people of a section of Dorchester tried 
to obtain Savin Hill as a park. It is 
a grand old spot—the place where the 
settlers first landed, erected a battery, 
and so forth. Money was finally ap- 
propriated and bonds were issued, but 





for some unaccountable reason the 
project was not carried through. I} 
called on Mr. Blackwell, and asked 


him to call on the Mayor and have the | 
Park Commissioners come to his office | 
so that he could lay the matter before | 
the Mayor and put it up to the Park} 
Commissioners as to why they did not 
do their duty. He did that the 
day. The Commissioners said that} 
the owners asked too much. Mr.| 
Blackwell said, “You know better. I 
would be willing to take that property 
myself at more money than is asked.” 

“Well,” said the Mayor, “if you will 
get that offer renewed, I am agreed 
that the park should be taken.” Then, 


next | 


turning to the Commissioners, he | 
said, “Will you agree to it?” 
Mr. Stratton answered, “No.” Mr. 


Blackwell asked, “What shall I under- 
stand by this?” 

The Mayor said, “If you get a re- 
newal of that offer at the same price 
the park shall be taken.” The renewal 
was obtained, and the park was taken. 
This result was largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. Blackwell, who brought 
the thing to a climax. And Mr. Black- 
well did that sort of thing all his life. 
He was always self-sacrificing. He 
looked very little to his own interest, 
but looked particularly to the interests 
of his fellow-men, and especially to the 
cause of humanity. 


Meyer Bloomfield’s Address. 


My brief word to you will be about 
Mr. Blackwell and his relation to the 
North and West Ends of Boston. For 
a number of years those two sections, 
which are the first home, the stopping 
place, of thousands of the new Amer- 
icans, have on occasion had _ bitter 
cause to secure Faneuil Hall in order 
to express their outraged feelings and 
their sorrow at conditions which befall 





their relatives and kinsmen, their 
friends and fellow-men abroad. I do 
not remember a mass meeting in 
Tremont Temple or Faneuil Hall, | 


called for the expression of American | 
feeling regarding conditions abroad, | 
where the name or the presence of| 
Mr. Blackwell was missing. 

We are apt to think that in the 
crowded districts of the city opportuni- 
ties for civic idealism are few. As.a} 
matter of fact, what those districts 
most lack is not idealism on the part 
of the people who live there, not civic 
consciousness, but a quickener, an in-| 
terpreter, a go-between. Mr. Black- | 
well was an ideal American to the dis- 
trict which has had so little oppor- 
tunity of contact with what is best in 
our American life. He expressed to the 
people who come to us their ideal of | 
what Americans are; he expressed to! 








them all they have conceived of this 
country. Toward the end, I am glad 
to say, when Mr. Blackwell appeared 
at the Faneuil Hall mass meetings, 
the audience began instinctively to 
rise when he stood up, just as we in- 
stinctively did today when Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe spoke. That was the ap- 
preciation of the Russians, the Rou- 
manians, and others, the very people 
who found in Mr. Blackwell the voice 
of the real America. He spoke often 
for the people; and he wist not that 
his face shone as he spoke. 


Address of Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 


Mr. Mead has referred to the asso- 
ciations connected with Park Street 
Church. He does not know that my 
own associations are even closer, for, 
nearly half a century ago, my girlish 
steps went from these doors to mis- 
sionary work in India. Since then I 
have often been here to see men and 
women going forth to missionary 
labor, but not one who was braver 
and more consecrated to the better- 
ment of humanity than the man whose 
memory we honor today, though he 
was modestly unconscious of his own 
virtues. 

When | had the great pleasure of a 
few hours with Tolstoi, in Russia, we 
were speaking of immortality and of 
the strong faith of the peasants in a 
life to come when they should find sol- 
ace for the evils of this world. He add- 
ed, “I, too, believe in immortality. 
What it will be like I do not know. 
Whether I shall know myself for my- 
self, 1 donot now. But this I know, that 
I shall be with God.” Mr. Blackwell, 
too, had yearnings for the eternal life, 
and longings for the conviction of the 
Russian peasant, who can say with 
the assurance of absolute faith, “I 
shall be satisfied. We have often 
talked together of these matters, and 
though the future life may have been 
to his soul more a hope than a definite 
conviction, yet we who loved him had 
for him the faith that he hed not, per- 
haps, for himself. A man blameless 
in life, without a stain or vice; clean 
of hands and heart, whose snowy 
head but symbolized the whiteness 
of the thoughts within, one says in- 
stinctively, on thinking of him, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” His surprised 
eyes, we believe, shall see, mayhap, 
the King in His Glory! 

And yet, even there, the supernal 
joys of the spirit life would be incom- 
plete if he were not also to find the 
sweet soul to whom, living, he was so 
devoted: to whom, lost, he was so 
leyal. Knowing his manner of life, it 
is easy to write Mr. Blackwell down 
as an Abou Ben Adhem—one who 
loved his fellow men. But stronger a 


million fold than the ties of general 
humanity was the two-fold cord that 


bound him to his family. Gentlest of 
lovers, truest of husbands, fondest of 
fathers, he exemplified the highest 
type of American manhood in his 
chivalry for wife and daughter first, 
and for their sakes in chivalry for all 
men’s wives and daughters. “A Friend 


of Women,” in the noblest sense, he 
was rightly called. He knew not 
high nor low among them. Ugliness 


of feature did not repel; loveliness of 
countenance was not the attraction. 


He asked only to serve them when in 
need. It might be a Briton lady of 


rank, a stranger among us, or it might 
widow held at the 


be an Armenian 
immigration office, he was instantly 
astir to redress her wrongs. No 


Knight of the Round Table ever rode 
forth with purer heart to do her ser- 
vice. This was the main characteris- 
tic which secured for him the admir- 
ation, the gratitude and the affection 
of women everywhere—even of those 
who did not agree with him on many 
subjects. Since he passed away, I 
have personally heard these expres- 
sions of appreciation from Maine to 
the Pacific, from Alabama to _ the 
Province of Quebec. 

And the courtesy Mr. Blackwell 
showed to women and the aid he ren- 
dered them were not the superficial 
manner of the man of society. They 
were the result of his regard for their 
highest welfare, an effort to see that 
justice should be given to them; that 
the laws should deal fairly with 
women as with men. 

Ah, yes, he was a famous friend and 
comrade! And the old comradeship, 
how good it was! And how many 
among them have I, too, loved for 
more than forty years! Back to the 
old days in Washington I can trace 
the friendship of such men and wom- 
en as Mr. Blackwell, Colonel Higgin- 
son, Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Howe, Mary Eastman, Mrs. Liver- 
more, William Lloyd Garrison. Forty 
years,—it is a long space of time, but 
it does not cover half the space of his 
busy, life. But, as the years have 
sped, how the gaps have come! One 
by one these men and women, hon- 
ored and loved, have fallen by the 
way, and we close up the ranks with 
a sigh, and with eyes so blinded by 


tears that we hardly see that after 
all we, the older ones, are not left 
jutterly alone. Younger, stronger 


larms and as brave hearts are press- 


ing into the diminished circle, who 
will keep the spirit of hope and cour- 
age and comradeship alive. Yet, glad 


las we are to acknowledge this goodly 


aceession of helpers in all good 
causes, we—the older ones—feel. a 
deep sense of loss, and we group our- 
selves in sympathy about the last 
member of the dear household in the 
old home among the apple trees and 
jonquils. As we think of that prince 
of hospitality, whose cordial 
giasp spoke louder even’ than 


— 


his 





hand- | 


hearty greeting, and of that flute- 
toned, brave and gentle woman whose 
memory he worshipped, we echo with 
a pang the dear daughter’s unworded 
sorrow in the poet’s cry, 


“But oh, for the touch of a vanished 
hand 

And the sound of a voice that is 
still!” 


Mrs. Ruffin Unavoidably Absent. 

Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruffin, who 
had been invited to speak for the 
colored people, was kept away by a 
case in court. 

The platform was adorned with 
palms and flowers, the gift of Mrs. 
Lydia D. Wellington, Mrs. Mary 
Schlesinger, Miss Hattie E. Tur- 
ner and Miss Esther Barrows. 

The ushers were Miss Rosa Hein- 
zen, president of the College Equal 
Suffrage League of Massachusetts; 
Miss Reeves of Radcliffe, Miss Elea- 
nor Garrison, Miss Bessie Goldstein, 
Miss Geneva Sydenberg and Miss 
Erica Volterek. 





MR. BLACKWELL IN POLITICS. 





In connection with the tributes 
paid at the memorial meeting to Mr. 
Rlackwell’s practical ability, it is of 
interest to recall the fact that for 
years after he settled in Dorchester 
he took a very active and influential 
part in local politics. He and the 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley and “Char- 
ley Codman,” a _ public-spirited and 
much-beloved citizen of Dorchester, 
long departed into the skies, formed 
a combination which they called “the 
triangle.” It was privately agreed 
between them, when they went to a 
political meeting to propose anything 
revolutionary, that one of them 
should make the motion, another 
should second it, and the third should 
get up and speak in its behalf. In 
these efforts they were very success- 
ful. They “broke the slate” and scat- 
tered dismay among the machine poli- 
ticians, over and over again. After 
Mr. Codman died and Mr. Hinckley 
moved Mr. Blackwell said 
mournfully, “The triangle is broken!” 
Another characteristic of his was his 
love of a bright light. When one of 
his sisters came for the first time to 
visit him during his early married 
life in New Jersey, she arrived in the 
evening. She did not know which 
was his house, but she picked out the 
cottage that the most brightly 
lighted up within, and that proved to 


away, 


was 





be the one. It was like him to love 
the light. 
MR. BLACKWELL’S FIRST 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS 
SPEECH. 


made his first 
speech for woman’s rights at the Na- 
tional Woman's Rights Convention 
held in Cleveland, O., on Oct. 5, 6 and 
7, 1853, under the presidency of Mrs. 


Frances D. Gage of Missouri, the well- 


Henry B. Blackwell 


beloved “Aunt Fanny.” He was one 
of the three secretaries of the con- 
vention, Mrs. Martha C. Wright of 


New York and Miss Caroline Stanton 
Ohio being the others. The vice- 
were Miss Antoinette L. 
Brown, Mr. Charles P. Wood and Mrs. 


of 
presidents 


Amy Post of New York, Lucretia 
Mott of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Caroline 
M. Severance, Mr. Joseph Barker and 
Mrs. Emily Robinson of Ohio, Mrs. 
Mary B. Birdsall of Indiana, and Mrs. 
Sybil Lawrence of Michigan. The 
Lusiness Committee were Mrs. Er- 
nestine L. Rose of New York, Lucy 
Stone, William Lloyd Garrison and 


Abby Kelley Foster of Massachusetts, 
Charles C. Burleigh of Connecticut, 
Mrs. Mary T. Corner and Mrs. Mar- 
tha J. Tilden of Ohio, and John O. 
Wattles of Indiana. The Finance 
Committee were Susan B. Anthony of 
New York, Mrs. Phebe H. Merritt of 
Michigan, and Mr. H. M. Addison, 
Mrs. Hettie Little and Mrs. E. P. 
Heaton, all of Ohio. T. W. Higginson 
a letter containing excellent 
suggestions, which 


sent 
practical 
adopted by the convention. 

Mr. Blackwell's 
lished in full in the pamphlet report 
He said: 


were 


speech was pub- 


of the proceedings. 

Mrs. President: In one of the 
ters read this morning, it was sug- 
gested that woman’s cause should be 
advocated by woman only. The 
writer of that letter is a true friend of 
this reform. And yet I feel that I owe 
you no apology for standing on this 
platform. But if I do, this is suffi- 
cient, that I am the son of a woman 
and the brother of women. I know 
that this is their cause, but I feel that 
it is mine also. Their happiness is 
my happiness, their misery, my mis- 


let- 


ery. The interests of the sexes 
are inseparably connected, and 
in the elevation of the one, lies the 


salvation of the other. Therefore,. I 
claim a part in this last and grandest 
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movement of the ages; for whatever 
concerns woman, concerns the race. 


Sexes Should Work Together. 

In every human enterprise, the 
sexes should go hand in hand. Ex- 
perience sanctions the statement. I 
know of but few movements in his- 
tory which have gone on successfully 
without the aid of woman. One of 
these is war—the work of human 
slaughter. Another has been the dig- 
ging of gold in California. I have yet 
to learn what advantages the world 
has derived from either. Wherever 
the sexes have been severed—in poli- 
tics, in business, in religion—the re- 
sult has been demoralization. There- 
fore, I claim that this is my cause—is 
that of every man in the State of 
Ohio, and of this whole country. 

I propose to speak more particular- 
ly to the sixth resolution. It affirms 
the right of woman to the elective 
franchise, and the propriety of her ex- 
ercising it. 

Laws in 1853. 

That women have been, and still 
are, wronged by unjust legislation, no 
candid and earnest man, who is ac- 
quainted w’‘th the facts, can doubt. 
Her rights of person and of property 
are restricted. Both the written law 
of your statute books, and the unwrit- 
ten law of public opinion, stand op- 
posed to her interests. Why is this? 
Because woman has been precluded 
from a voice in the government. A 
distinction, unreasonable and _ inde- 
fensible, has reduced her to political 
nonentity. And when she marries, 
she loses her legal identity also, and 
is scarcely recognized as a moral 
agent, except as amenable to punish- 
ment. 

Laws Unfair to Women. 

The law, if it be good for anything, 
should protect the weak against the 
oppression of the strong; but. in the 
case of the wife, it reverses that prin- 
ciple, and deprives her even of those 
safeguards which Nature has con- 
ferred. We find, indeed, some slight 
distinctions between the States in 
this respect; yet in all, the general 
principle of the law is the same. 
When a woman marries, all her rights 
become merged in her husband. What 
was hers, becomes henceforth his; 
and what was his, remains his own. 
The law constitutes him the guardian 


of her person. She can neither sue 
nor be sued in her own name. For 
the most flagrant personal outrage, 


she can only obtain redress by the act 
and consent of her husband. Her 
children are in no sense legally her 
own. She enjoys their society only 
by her husband’s permission, and sub- 
ject to his caprice. Should he will 
the separation, he may take them 
from her. However superior in cul- 
ture, in intelligence, in character, in 
all the qualifications to educate them, 
she may be, she is subject to this 
legal kidnapping of her children. As 
regards the tyranny of her husband, 
she is scarcely more protected in her 
right to them than is the southern 
slave; and women are frequently thus 
deprived of their offspring. Yet, if 
indeed one parent can justly claim 
pre-eminence of right in the child, it 
is the mother. It is bone of her bone, 
flesh of her flesh, a very part and par- 
cel of her being, and it is a terrible 
thing thus to expose her to an unmer- 
ited severance of the sacred ties of 
maternity. Will it be said that such 
cases are comparatively rare?  Per- 
haps they are, but no thanks to the 
law! Yet if there had been but one 
case in the United States—if there 
had never been one case, and still 
there existed the possibility that there 
might be one, we should look into the 
future and protect the mother from 
torture worse than death. Until you 
give woman the right to her children, 
every mother in America is liable to 
such a fate. 


Oppressing the Widow. 

But even the widow is not safe. 
When the husband passes into the 
other world, if he is wicked or weak 
enough, he can deprive her of her 
children, for he can reach back from 
beyond the grave, and, by means of 
this unjust power which the law gives 
him, can will that her children shall 
be taken from her, even when he is 
justified by no dereliction of duty on 
her part. 


Married Women’s Property. 

The laws of property are just as 
bad. If a woman at marriage own 
personal, or any other kind of prop- 
erty, except real estate in fee simple, 
it becomes absolutely her husband’s, 
liable for his debts, to be disposed of 
as he chooses; and when he dies, it 
passes to his heirs, and is taken for- 
ever from her control. Real estate in 
fee simple, though the title remains 
technically hers, becomes virtually 
his also. The total income, as fast as 
realized, remains his for life; so that, 
while he lives, she can never be one 
cent the richer for its nominal posses- 
sion. At his death, his property goes 
to his heirs and does not return to 
her, but in its stead she holds a pitiful 
life interest only in one-third of his 
real estate, provided he leave any. 


A Wife’s Earnings. 

A wife has no legal right to her 
earnings. She may labor to support 
her offspring, and when she goes, at 
the end of the week or month, to 
draw the proceeds of her half-requited 


toil, the husband may have anticipat- | 


ed and taken them from her. 


Thus, if a woman with property 


marry, no matter whether she earned 
or inherited it, she becomes a pauper, 
dependent upon her husband, or after 
his death upon her children, for the 
clothes she puts upon her back. No- 
body can honestly say that such laws 





| 





as these are anything better than 
legalized robbery. 

And yet when women ask a voice in 
the selection of the men who have 
made and still maintain these laws, 
they are told that they are meddling 
with matters which do not concern 
them! 

Why Ask the Vote? 


“But why do you not confine your 
attention to the specific injustice, and 
ask for the reform of the laws in 
these respects?” ask the opponents of 
this movement: “Why claim to vote?” 

Go ask the prisoners of His Holi- 
ness, the Pope, as they languish amid 
Roman dungeons, and mutter with 
quivering lips the sacred words, 
“Freedom” and “Mazzini” in the ear 
of God, why they long for the key 
that can open the iron door of their 
sacerdotal sepulchre! 

Ask the miserable Koszta, half- 
drowned, half-strangled, in the hold 
of the Emperor's frigate, why he in- 
vokes the stars and stripes of Repub- 
lican America to wrap him in their 
folds, and save him from an Austrian 
scaffold! 

Ask the hunted American fugitive, 
as he flies from his kidnapper across 
the soil of our own Ohio, why he 
turns his back upon those stars and 
stripes, to fix his eager eyes on the 
red-cross banner of St. George! 


The Key to All Rights. 


We ask the right to vote because it 
is the key to all other rights. We em- 
body in this claim the idea of human 
rights, irrespective of sex. There is 
no hope of getting justice, except by 
claiming absolute equality before God 
and the law. We base our claim upon 
the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. The experience of 
ages proves that no interests, not 
directly represented in government, 
ever get justice. Where, in the his- 
tory of the race, did a class legislate 
for wider interests than its own? 
When, since the commencement of 
the world, did the despot look beyond 
his own selfish aims, to build up the 
power of an aristocracy? When did 
an oligarchy ever labor earnestly for 
the elevation of the people? Do you 
tell me that the interests of the sexes 
are, after all, identical, and therefore, 
that men will protect women? Why, 
if they only knew it, the interests of 
the aristocracy every where are 
linked with those of the people. It is 
not for the real interest even of a 
class, that the people should’ be 
crushed down into serfdom. The 
class would gain by the development 
of individual energy, and the accumu- 
lation of national wealth. But selfish- 
ness is proverbially short-sighted. It 
is indeed for the interest of man that 
woman should obtain her rights. Yet 
it is contrary to experience to expect 
that man ever will be able so to com- 
prehend her as to do justice to her 
interests. The existence of the pres- 
ent laws proves that you cannot en- 
trust the interests of woman to man. 
These very laws have been put upon 
your statute book by husbands and 
fathers, and yet they do not do woman 


justice. Knowing the past, we do not 
believe that male legislators ever 
will. 


“Women and Negroes.” 

There is one other class only, be- 
side woman, which in most of the 
States is excluded from the franchise 
the free colored population of the 
country. What is their condition? 
Even pro-slavery men lament the dis- 
abilities which weigh so heavily on 
these unfortunates. Why, then, are 
their claims unheeded? Because they 
are precluded from the ballot-box. It 
is because politicians cannot hope to 
obtain votes by appealing to the col- 
ored population. Hence their inter- 
ests are neglected. Compare the con- 
dition of these people in Massachu- 
setts, where they have a vote, and in 
Indiana, where they have none, and 
you will find it true that substantial 
justice goes hand in hand with politi- 
eal privilege. So it will be with wom- 
an. Just as soon as politicians can 
make something by advocating her 
rights, they will ransack the statute 
books, and there will be a strife 
among political parties to see who 
can do the most to ameliorate her 
condition. 

Famous Queens. 


But there is another reason why 
woman should have a voice in public 
affairs. History teaches us that if 
there be one thing for which woman 
is peculiarly fitted, it is for the art 
of government. For in no country 
but republican America has woman 
been entirely excluded from politics. 
It is a singular fact in the annals of 
almost every country of Europe, that 
perhaps the most illustrious monarch, 
the one who has done most for the 
aggrandizement of the nation, has 
been a woman. 

To begin with England. Look back 
from the woman who now sits upon 
the throne, through the houses of 
Hanover, Stuart, Tudor, York, Lancas- 
ter and Plantagenet, to the Norman 
Conquest. Trace back still further 
the lines of Dane and Saxon till you 
reach the glorious name of Alfred. 
Where is the monarch of them all 
who can compare, for an instant, with 
Elizabeth? Her reign is the golden 
age of Engiish history. She passed 
from a prison to assume the control 
of a nation embittered by religious 
feuds, and rent by civil commotion. 
She restored order, established unity, 
and made her country the protector 
and champion of Protestant Europe. 
In spite of excommunication abroad, 
and treason at home, she maintained 
herself in that position against the 
giant power of Spain, while, year 
after year, the forces of banded Eu- 
rope hung hovering around that little 








isle. 
statesmen, whom her sagacity placed 
in power, she drove back the surges 
of invasion; and we are here today, 
free to discuss the rights of woman, 
because there was a woman then up- 
on the throne of England, to defend 
religious liberty against the oppres- 


' sion of Catholic Europe. 


America’s Debt to Isabella. 


It was a woman who furnished Co- 
lumbus with the means of discovering 
this continent, when not a king in 
Christendom would venture upon the 
enterprise; and while America 
stands a living monument of the lib- 
erality of a Spanish Queen, it comes 
with a bad grace from Americans to 
say that the intelligent and educated 
women of this country are not as fit 
to choose their own rulers as an Irish 
or German immigrant. 

Heroic Maria Theresa. 

With a single exception, the great- 
est monarch who ever sat upon the 
throne of Austria, was a woman. 
How is it that Francis Joseph has had 
power to put his yoke upon the neck 
of nations? Because a woman, his 
ancestor, sat upon that throne when it 
seemed about to be overthrown for- 
ever. Had it not been for the genius 
of Maria Theresa, the house of Haps- 
burg would have been swept away, 
and there would have been no Aus- 
tria, and no Kossuth! You remember 
how, when the neighboring powers 
had combined to divide the empire be- 
tween them, and even her own nobles 
had deserted her, that heroic woman 
fled into Hungary, and presenting her- 
self before the turbulent Diet, hold- 
ing her child by the hand, appealed 
to them for help. The fierce barons 
yielded to her eloquent appeal. Fired 
with a sublime enthusiasm, which 
none but a woman can arouse, they 
all drew their swords as one man, ex- 
claiming, “We will die for our king, 
Maria Theresa!” 


Russia’s Two Catherines. 


While I speak, Russia is gathering 
her armies around the frontiers of 
Turkey, and threatens to annex Con- 
stantinople and the Mediterranean. 
Europe looks in terror at that grisly 
power, which casts its black shadow 
over a hemisphere. Do you ask me 
whence proceeds this colossal fabric 
of organized barbarism? I tell you 
that, more than to any others, it is 
due to the genius of two women. It 
was the first Catharine, herself origi- 
nally a slave, who influenced the Czar 
Peter to the great measures of policy 


which laid the foundation of that 
power. Her history is that of Rus- 
sia. But for her, the energetic but 


savage and brutal Peter might never 
have been called “the Great.” And 
but for the second Catharine, who 
cemented the work of her predeces- 
sors, and sent forth that great warrior 
and great villain, Suwarrow, the pres- 
ent Nicholas would never have at- 
tained the eminence which threatens 
to swallow up civilization. 
Joan of Arc and Mme. Roland. 

Look at the history of France. In 
spite of the Salic law, which excluded 
women from the _ succession, how 
often has that country been virtually 
ruled by women! Joan of Arc was 
really the greatest monarch who has 
ruled there since Charlemagne. 
There was a time, in the outbreak of 
the French revolution, when the 
hopes of the friends of humanity bade 
fair to be realized. Let me remind 
you that that time was when Madame 
Roland drew around herself all the 
strength of the Girondist party. Her 
house was the centre where the best 
and wisest men of Fance delighted to 
assemble. American statesmen, resi- 
dent then at Paris, united in ascribing 
to this noble woman a character as 
spotless in its purity as it was impos- 
ing in its intellect. And the dema- 
gogues who drowned liberty in a sea 
of blood, instituting that “reign of ter- 
ror” which reacted in a military des- 
potism, could not crush the Republic 
until they had trampled the head of 
Madame Roland in the bloody mire of 
the guillotine. 

When woman has done such great 
deeds in the old world, amid almost 
insurmountable obstacles and a thou- 
sand disadvantages, how strange it 
seems that man should be so blind 
te the facts of history as to say that 
the women of iatelligent America are 
unfit to go to the ballot-box, to give 
their voice in the selection of their 
rulers! 

Ballot Needed to Inspire Respect. 

Woman needs the elective franchise 
to destroy the prevalent sentiment of 
female inferiority. It is this almost 
universal prejudice which has created 
our unjust laws and customs. It is 
this which shuts her out from the 
professions. It is this which ex- 
cludes her from the ballot-box. This 
contempt for woman pervades society 
like an atmosphere. I heard it well 
expressed, while traveling this sum- 
mer in Indiana, by a little knot of vil- 
lagers who were discuscing “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” They all agred that it 
was a great work, but maintained 
stoutly that could not have been 
written by a woman. They decided 
that its author was, of course, a man 
—probably “rofessor Stowe himself, 
who, being unwilling to be known, 
had given her the manuscript to pub- 
lish in her own name. That same 
prejudice exists in the mind of almost 
everybody. The customary epithet 
applied to an imbecile, incompetent 
man, is “old woman,” or “granny.” 
Now this prejudice, like every other, 
is probably the expression of a half 
truth. There can be no doubt but 
that, at present, women, as a class, 
are actually intellectually inferior. 
How can it be otherwise? By the 


it 





With the aid of illustrious | usages of society, a girl is systemati- 


cally deprived of the facilities of men- 
tal growth. She is secluded from the 
world. Her range of observation and 
experience is limited. She is reared 
in habits of indolence and depend- 
ence. She is deprived of every stimu- 
lus to earnest effort and thorough cul- 
ture. If she is not a poor girl, doomed 
to a life of drudgery, she has abso- 
lutely nothing to do. Machinery has 
superseded the spinning wheel and 
knitting pins. It is fast doing away 
with the needle. What shall we give 
her in their stead? Her very dress is 
characteristic of her condition. The 
infant wakes up to find herself 
cramped in mind and body. How can 


she realize a noble standard of de- 
velopment? 
Need of Dress Reform. 
This question of dress seems a 


small matter to many. Perhaps com- 
paratively it is so. Most people seem 
to adopt the maxim, “Any person is 
badly dressed whose dress causes re- 
mark.” And yet, so closely connected 
are mind and matter that even dress 
has its importance. He who has ever 
spent a busy day upon our city pave- 
ments with a pair of tight boots upon 
his feet, can appreciate this. And so 
let me say a word in this connection, 
about “the short dress” which at pres- 
ent causes so much remark. When I 
first heard about it, it commended it- 
self to my reason. But when I first 
saw it, I confess my tastes recoiled 
from the novelty. I felt a shock, in 
spite of myself, as a figure, which 
seemed neither man nor woman, ap- 
proached me. I feel so no longer. I 
do not indeed stand here to advocate 
this or any other kind of dress. If a 
lady should advise me as to mine, I 
should feel myself competent to man- 
age that matter for myself. But I do 
advocate the right of every woman to 
the exercise of a similar liberty. I 
protest against the storm of sneers 
and ridicule which has assailed this 
reform in dress, as unreasonable and 
unjust. I say to the gentlemen who 
feel squeamish on this subject—If you 
would “conquer your prejudices,” do 
as I once did when a boy. I borrowed 
my sister’s dress and petticoats, and 
tried to walk about in them. I never 
shall forget the experiment. I can 
truly say, “The sensation was awful.” 
I never before was in such “a fix,” 
and hope I never may be again. Cer- 
tainly I would not accept life on such 
conditions, and am sure that my con- 
stitution could not bear up under the 
infliction. Women are said to be 
physically weaner than men, and if we 
could not endure such a life-long in- 
cubus, I am puzzled to know how they 
get along with it. And when, in addi- 
tion to the inconveniences of the or- 
dinary female dress, we are told by 
competent physicians that half the 
diseases of women are _ traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to its use, manly 
men should cease to ridicule “women 
in trowsers,” and should feel that 
those who do so, meddle with what 
does not concern them, and are them- 
selves somewhat “out of their 
sphere.” 
Too Early Marriages. 

Is it any wonder that women suffer, 
thus fettered and confined from the 
cradle to the grave; taught that it is 
indelicate to be active, and mannish 
to be intelligent; that young ladies 
should laugh under their breath; and 
that “little girls should be seen and 
not heard’? As they grow up, shut 
out from all active employments, 
what do these young ladies find to oc- 
cupy their minds? Activity of some 
sort the soul must have, and 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


So they fall in love before they are 
out of their teens, and from sheer 
vacuity get married, when, even in a 
physical point of view, marriage is a 
monstrosity and a crime. Thousands 
thus become wives and mothers, when 
unable even to appreciate those sa- 
cred responsibilities. Ignorant of 
themselves and others, blind leaders 
of the blind, they soon find them- 
selves bound by entanglements which 
the strength of a Hercules and the 
wisdom of a Solomon would hardly 
suffice to surmount. Condemned to 
hopeless imbecility of body and imma- 
turity of mind, they make nothing but 
mere wives and mothers, and very 
poor ones at that. The consequences 
are what we might expect. As we 
walk through our cities and villages. 
we are forced to exclaim with Alex- 
ander Smith— 


“In the streets this tide of Being— 
how it surges, how it rolls! 
God! what base, ignoble faces! God! 


what bodies wanting souls!” 


Where you find an individual who 
rises to distinction, you find there an 
exception. He comes from a man 
and a woman who have been true to 
the physical laws of God, and false 
to the artificial customs of society. 


Physical Deterioration. 


The physical deterioration of our 
people is a fact universally acknowl- 
edged and lamented. When we com- 
pare this puny generation with our 
hardy forefathers, we ask, “Where 
will it end?’ When we see English- 
women of middle age come to this 
country, with their large well-devel- 
oped forms and ruddy complexions, 
able to walk ten miles and think noth- 
ing of it, and contrast them with our 
city belles with their hectic hot-house 
bloom at sixteen, and their wrinkled 
ugliness at thirty-five, we feel keenly 
that something must be radically 
wrong in the habits of our people. 
Now we may trace a part of the evil 
to the use of alcohol, tea, coffee and 
tobacco; to the _ licentiousness of 


young men, and to the enervated hap- 
its of city life; but it does seem to 
me that the greater part of it is ow- 
ing to these early marriages, without 
strength of muscle or of brain. There 
should be new channels opened for 
the thoughts of young women. They 
|should be trained for an active, inde- 
pendent life, before and after those 
years when children are to be reared. 
They should be taught that it is a 
jcrime to enter into marriage bonds 
| before they are properly developed. 

| 





Women in the Professions. 

| What we all need, men and women 
alike, is a higher standard of charac- 
ter. To this end, we call attention 
to the rights of woman. We would 
awaken loftier conceptions of woman- 
hood. And, when we get this better 
public sentiment; when we recognize 
in the case of women, as we all do in 
that of men, that their powers can 
never be developed except by exercise 
in the active pursuits of life,—feeling 
this, we shall be willing to open one 
|door after another, and to see them 
take their place in all branches of in- 
dustry, in art, in science, and in the 
professions. Thank God! we already 
j}see her in the pulpit, and we _ shall 
shortly see her at the lawyer's bar, 
and on the judge’s bench. We shall 
see her, to a very great extent, in the 
possession of the profession of medi- 
cine. We shall see her in the store, 
in the counting-house, in the bank, 
and wherever men may go. Society 
will eventually recognize the principle 
that no place is fit for man which is 
not also fit for woman. There will be 
but one code of morals, and of taste. 
Women will acquire the mental ener- 
zy and self-reliance of man, and men 
will emulate the purity and religious 
sincerity of woman. This woman’s 





rights movement is no _ abstraction. 
For not only are the present laws un- 
just, but public sentiment, the un- 


written law of nations, is more unjust 
than they. We are content to be 
called “fanatics.” It is necessary that 


there should be such—people who 
have a new idea in their heads. The 
more there are to preach woman's 


rights and duties, the better for so- 
ciety. 
Better Marriages Needed. 


We do need higher views of mar- 
riage. There is scarcely a young man 
here, who does not hope to be a hus- 
band and a father, nor a young wom- 
an but expects some day to be a wife 
and a mother. But who does not re- 
volt at the idea of perpetuating a race 
inferior to ourselves? For myself, I 
could not desire a degenerate family. 
I would not wish for a race which 
would not be head and_ shoulders 
above what I had been. Let me say 
to men—select women worthy to be 
wives. The world is overstocked 
with these mis-begotten children of 
undeveloped mothers. No man, who 
has ever seen the symmetrical char- 
acter of a true woman, can be happy 
in a union with such. Ladies! the 
day is coming when men who have 
seen more well-developed women, will 
scorn the present standard of female 
character. Will you not teach them 
to do so? You may have to sacrifice 
much, but you will be repaid. The 
history of the world is rich with glo- 
rious examples. Mary Wolstonecraft, 
the writer of that brave book, “The 
Rights of Women,” published two gen- 
erations ago, dared to be true to her 
convictions of duty in spite of the 
prejudices of the world. What was 
the result? She attained a noble 
character. She found in Godwin a 
nature worthy of her own, and left 
a child who became the wife and 
worthy biographer of the great poet 
Shelley. Let us imitate that child of 
glorious parents—parents who dared 
to make all their relations compati- 
ble with absolute right—to give to all 
their powers the highest development. 


Marriage Not Obliteration. 


People say that a married woman 
cannot have ulterior objects; that her 
position is incompatible with a high 
intellectual culture; that her thoughts 
and sympathies must be restricted to 
the four walls of her dwelling. Why, 
if I were a woman (I speak only as a 
man), and believed this popular doc- 
trine, that she who is a wife and a 
mother, being that, must be nothing 
more, but must cramp her thoughts 
into the narrow circie of her own 
home, and indulge no grander aspira- 
tions for universal interests—believ- 
ing that, I would forswear marriage. I 
would withdraw myself from human 
society, and go out into the forest and 
the prairie, to live out my own true 
life in the communion and sympathy 
of my God. So far as I was con- 
cerned, the race might become worthi- 


ly extinct—it should never be un- 
worthily perpetuated. I could do no 
otherwise. For we are not made 


merely to eat and drink and give chil- 
dren to the world. We are placed 
here upon the threshold of an immor- 
tal life. We are but the chrysalis of 
the future. If immortality mean any- 
thing, it means unceasing progress 
for individuals, and for the race. We 
lcok forward to the time when, follow- 
ing the majestic figure of Christ, like 
a cloud by day and pillar of fire by 
night, we shall become as much 
greater than our present inadequate 
conception of Jesus as that concep- 
tion is superior to our present selves. 

People say that happiness is the 
first object of human life. It is a 
false idea. Mere happiness, as such, 
is nothing to me. I want knowledge, 
I want intellect, I want power. If im- 
mortal life be true, every man and 
every woman is destined, under God 
and in the ages, to attain them. 

Our present ideas of Deity are ut- 
terly insufficient. We cannot con- 

(Continued on Page 1990.) 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


(Conundrums suggested by Cardinal 
Gibbons’s letter to the N. Y. Anti-Suf- 
frage Association, in which he states 
that, if woman suffrage were realized, 
“it would prove a death blow to domes- 
tic life and happiness.”’) 





By Mrs. Mira H. Pitman. 





Why? 

Just why, if I may ask, should “suf- 
frage”’ be the cause 

Of breaking up the household and all 
domestic laws? 

Just why object to “suffrage” and not 
to other things? 

Why not object to everything that out- 
side interest brings? 


If woman spends her life in church or 
philanthropic works, 

Who in this world objects to that, or 
thinks her home she shirks? 


Why should the making of all laws by 
which she must be guided 

Be given o’er to man alone? Why are 
things so one-sided? 


Why, when her interests are so great 
(she’s half the population! ) 

Should she have not one word to say 
about her own dear nation? 


Because 
Domestic life’s so beautiful 
United States! 
We do not even have divorce to part 
our blissful mates! 


in these 


We never hear of murder or other 
dreadful deed; 

White slaves do not exist at all; so of 
reform what need? 

We've equal pay for equal work, re- 
gardless quite of sex! 

And why for this Child-Labor cause 
should we our hearts so vex? 


Man makes our laws so good and just, 


there’s no room for improve- 
ment; 
There’s naught prevails but happi- 


ness! There’s no need for this 
movement! 


So let us always live along in this 
most fair condition, 

Because to change this state of things 
might lead straight to perdi- 


tion! 





WINSTON CHURCHILL’S BREACH 
OF FAITH. 


When Winston Churchill was a can- 
didate for Parliament last year, he was 
asked what he would do to help woman 
suffrage, if elected. He answered: 

“I will try my best, because I do 
think sincerely that the women have 
always had a logical case, and they 
have now got behind them a great 
popular demand among women. It is 
no longer a movement of a few extrav- 
agant and excitable people, but a 
movement which is gradually spread- 
ing to all classes of women; and, that 
being so, it assumes the same charac- 


Club of Hamilton has assigned that 
topic to a former treasurer of the 
State Federation, while the Equal 
Franchise Club of Cleveland is a mem- 
ber of that city’s Federation. Also it 
is to be noted that Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, chairman of the Program 
Committee of the Biennial, is a con- 
sistent and devoted suffragist. 

It seems, therefore, that the suf- 
fragists have presented to them a re- 
markably promising opportunity to 
secure the endorsement and assistance 
of that large body of earnest workers 
who have already accomplished great 
reforms for the benefit of women and 
children, and, of course, of the men. 
From a wish to secure individual de- 
velopment and increase social pleas- 
ure, these club women have today de- 
veloped the consuming desire to be of 
service to others. That a very large 
number of them begin to realize that 
in their efforts they are restricted 
because of their exclusion from politi- 
cal power, is becoming more and more 
apparent at each meeting of a State 
Federation. Now is the time for the 
State Suffrage Associations to take 
the tide at its flood, because it surely 
will lead on to fortune. 

The secretary of each State Associa- 
tion ought to be instructed to secure 
a list of every federated club from 
the secretary of the Federation. A 
circular should then be sent out, with 
Mrs. Moore’s announcement made in 
South Dakota, and the offer to send 
a sample set of leaflets, if desired, and 
also to forward the names of speakers 
for suffrage who would appear before 
the club at any regular or special 
meeting, to present the subject for the 
consideration of its members. There 
are a number of good speakers in all 
the local suffrage associations, and 
the State secretary should also have 
their addresses, so that when any fed- 
erated club in the neighborhood asks 
for speakers, one can be furnished 
without delay and expense. In many 
instances the request might come 
from several clubs in one neighbor- 
hood—as in nearby suburbs—when it 
might be advisable to send one of the 
| organizers of the N. A. W. S. A. to 
speak on the subject. 

As the next Biennial is to be held 
in our State, and as the President cf 
the Ohio W. S. A. has requested the 
members of the Executive Committee 
to go prepared with suggestions for a 
plan of work, the foregoing are the 
suggestions I intend to offer at our 
Convention in Elyria. 

Sallie R. McLean, Auditor. 





Glendale, O. 
THE PROMISE TO OBEY. 
Mayor Tom lL. Johnson of Cleve- 


land, when chided for leaving out the 
word obey in the marriage services 
performed in his office, “Why 
should I help to make liars of peo- 


ple?’—Progress. 


said, 


WOMEN ON OHIO SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 





League in furthering organization of 
women’s unions, and in forwarding 
legislation for protecting the health 
and safety of women workers, as out- 
lined in the legislative programme of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League.” 

The legislative programme for all 
States follows, and the Convention 
recommended that in the preparation 
of bills they be (for reasons of con- 
stitutionality) always introduced as 
measures “to safeguard the health of 
female employees.” 


1. The eight-hour day. 

2. Elimination of night work. 

3. Protected machinery. 

4. Sanitary workshops. 

5. Separate toilet rooms. 

6. Seats for women, and permission 
for their use when work allows. 


7. Prohibition of the employment 
of pregnant women, two months be- 
fore and after childbirth. 

8. Pensions for working mothers 
during this lying-in period. 

9. That we ask for an increased 
number of women factory inspectors, 
based on the percentage of women 
workers in the State. 

10. That the State Departments of 
Health be urged to appoint women 
physicians as health inspectors, whose 
duty it shall be to visit all workshops 
where women and children are em- 
ployed, to examine into the physical 
condition of the women workers. 

Alice Henry. 

Chairman Publicity Committee, 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League Convention. 





MR. BLACKWELL’S SPEECH. 
(Concluded from Page 189.) 
ceive nor comprehend His greatness. 
But I expect some day to become 
greater than my present conceptions 
of my Creator. I expect to climb the 
mountains continually, onward and 

heavenward, forever. 
True Marriage Help, Not Hindrance. 

If, then, it be true that any station 
in life is fatal to this glorious destiny 
for either man or woman, let us tram- 
ple that station beneath our feet. We 
have no right to sacrifice our individ- 
ual growth, for the sake of comfort 
and position. But, thank God, it is 
not so. A true marriage will involve 
no subjection. It will not limit 
thoughts, nor fetter activities. It will 
complete, not destroy, the individu 
ality of women. And no one has 
thoroughly fulfilled the law of his be- 
ing who has not fulfilled that rela- 
tion. I know that true marriage is at 
present rarely realized. Many of us 
will never be able to attain it, con- 
demned to live without society or 
companionship.. Be it so! Better 
live and die thus, than sacrifice the 
most high and sacred objects of ex- 
istence. 

Let Woman Develop Her Powers. 

Let us, then, make up our minds 
|that it is for the interest of woman, 
;as of man, to develop all her powers. 
It is her own fault if she do not. She 
will succeed, if she is true te her high- 





Boston E. S. A. for Good Government, 
on “Would Woman Suffrage Enable 
Us To Do Better Civic Work?” Mr. 
William M. Salter will preside. 


Suffrage “At Homes.” 
Beginning on Friday, Dec. 10, the 
Executive Board will be “At Home” to 
members gnd their friends on the 
second Friday afternoon of each 
month from 4 till 6. There will be 

tea and occasional speaking. 





A GREAT SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 





A noteworthy debate on woman suf- 
frage lately took place in Manchester, 
England. Bishop Welldon, Dean of 
Manchester, presided, and there was 
great audience. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Mrs. Arthur Somervell took 
the negative, Councillor Margaret 
Ashton (James Bryce’s sister-in-law), 
Mrs. F. T. Swanwick and Miss Mar- 


a 


garet Robertson the affirmative. En- 
tire good nature was preserved on 
both sides, but almost all the ap- 


plause was for the suffragists, and at 
the close the audience voted in the 
affirmative, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 





We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 

For one new subscriber, half a dozen 
beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver-plated dessert spoons. 

For three new subscribers, half a 
dozen silver-plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Anti-Mormon party carried Salt 
Lake City at the late election. 


Prof. Frances Squire Potter ad- 
dressed the New York University 
Chapter of the Collegiate Equal Suf- 
frage League last Saturday, at a lun- 
cheon given in her honor. 

Miss Ethel Wharton, of Wales, is 
said to be the first woman to receive 
a Carnegie medal for heroism. Miss 
Wharton, a nurse, rescued a_ baby 
from a burning hotel, and in doing so 
received injuries that have made her 
a cripple for life. 

So much regret has been expressed 
for the discontinuance of the signa- 
ture A. 8. B. to our editorials that we 
restore the initials. Readers say that 
the paper seems lonesome without the 
familiar H. B. B., and doubly lone- 
some with no signature at all. 





speeches in her honor, and she was pre- 
sented with a beautiful bunch of pink 
roses, 


“Every woman should have a hobby, 
whether to collect china, to go to Eu- 
rope or to join the suffragettes. I be- 
lieve that often the perfection of 
teaching comes through the married 
state, and I do not agree with the 
policy in New York of debarring 
teachers on account of matrimony.” 
So said Rev. Dr. S. Parks Cadman, 
pastor of the Central Congregational 
church of Brooklyn, N. Y., in his ad- 
dress before the 1500 superintendents 
and teachers who attended the 62d an- 
nual meeting of the Hampden County 
Teachers’ Association in Springfield, 
Mass., the other day. 

To anyone sending us one new 
subscriber to the Woman’s Journal 
at $1.50, we will give as a premium 
a fine photograph of Henry B. Black- 
well, the same likeness that appears 
in this week’s paper. For two new sub- 
scribers, we will send either “The 
Land of Long Ago,” by Eliza Calvert 
Hall, author of “Sally Ann’s Experi- 
ence,” or a year’s subscription to Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman’s new magazine, 
“The Forerunner.” For three new sub- 
scribers we will send either the beau- 
tiful Woman Suffrage Calendar just 
published by the Collegiate Equal Sut- 
frage League of New York, or “Chil- 
dren’s Rights,” by Josiah Allen’s Wife. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Yes, I'm encouraging my daughter 
to keep company with an Arctic ex- 
plorer.” 

“Great Scott! Why?” 

“He'll be able to stand it in the 
parlor this winter without any fire.” 


Grandma: “Johnny, you have 
taken more maple sugar than I gave 
you.” 

Johnny: “Yes, grandma; I’ve been 
making believe there was another lit- 
tle boy spending the day with me.” 





Mother: “I am surprised, Ethel, 
that you should talk so impertinently 
to papa. You never heard me speak 
to him in that way.” 

Ethel: ‘Well, you 
and I didn’t!” 


choosed him, 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the paper, 
and the promotion of the principles 
which it advocates. 





ter as franchise movements have pre- est standard of womanhood. It may Next Wednesday will be Citizenshin 

tag ol ee nel was asked again by | Reports have not yet been received ve Rie nag gl = e lial ——, — Day at the 1915 ‘Exposition, and the 

a deputation of women what he would |{rom all the women candidates for riserd yo Bal pong org Bed poe eully Boston Equal Suffrage Association for OUR 

do for woman suffrage, and he inti-|boards of education, but Mrs. Dora | acknowledged. Yet, as generation fol- | Good ening oe el y linn Ser olen p< “RUGS 


mated to them that he would do noth-|Sandoe Bachman, delegate-at-large on 


ing at all, because he disapproved of |, 
the tactics of the “militants.” é 

Mr. Churchill is being strongly con- 
demned for this breach of faith, by 
militants and non-militants alike. The 
non-militants point out that the gov- 
ernment is putting through the Irish 
land biil, although the agitation for it 
has been accompanied by “cattle-driv- 
ing’ and many other violent breaches 
of the law; and that the government is 
also taking steps to allay the discon- 
tent in India, although that discontent 
has manifested itself in a whole series 
of political assassinations. A militant 
suffragist, Theresa Garnett, is reported 
to have shown her indignation by strik- 
ing Mr. Churchill with a dogwhip. It 
is unladylike for women to use dog 


whips, undoubtedly; but it is even 
more ungentlemanly for statesmen 


shamelessly to break their pre-election 
promises. 


A SUFFRAGIST OPPORTUNITY. 


By personal letter from Mrs. Philip 
Moore, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the writer 
has known since July that it is Mrs. 
Moore’s intention to have the subject 
of woman suffrage brought up at the 
next Biennial, to be held in Cincin- 
nati in May, 1910. Considering the 


letter confidential at that time, the re- | 


cipient thought it best not to publish 
Mrs. Moore’s statement, but to leave 
her to choose her own time to make 
public announcement of her intention. 
This Mrs. Moore has already done, for 
at the recent meeting of the State 
Federation in South Dakota, 
woman suffrage had been there en- 
dorsed, Mrs. Moore announced that at 
the Cincinnati Biennial that subject 
would be discussed. 

Some of the other State Federations 
have already endorsed the work ot 
the National American W. S. A. to 
secure the enfranchisement of the 
women of the entire country. Some 
of the State Federations have it in 
their constitutions that woman sut- 
frage can not be discussed at their 
State Convention. However, that re- 
striction does not apply to the choice 
of the individual clubs. In Ohio, 
where such a provision exists in the 
constitution of the Federation, 


year’s program. 


after | 


indi- 
vidual clubs have that subject on this 
The Current Events! National 


in independent ticket, was elected to 
| the Columbus board of education, and 
|Mrs. Belle H. Lehman, delegate-at- 
| e . 
| large on an independent ticket, was 
jelected to the board of education of 
|Sandusky, O. Both are efficient, pub- 
lic-spirited women, sure to 
fill the with honor them- 
selves and to their respective cities. 
Mrs. Bachman polled 7657 votes. 
Mrs. E. Beach was elected 
for the time to the board of 
education of Deer Creek township, 
Madison county. Mrs. Beach is one 
of the most successful farmers in her 
county, but finds time to render ex- 
} cellent service a member of the 
| school board. 
| In Conneaut, Mrs. 
|the Socialist ticket, defeated a lead- 
jing business man. She received a 
| plurality of 305 in a total vote of 987. 
| Dr. Sarah Siewers was a candidate 
in Cincinnati, and her nomination 
papers were signed by more than 2100 
We have not heard whether 
elected. 


who are 


places to 


Lucy 
fourth 





as 


M. W. Grant, on 


| persons. 
|}she was 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 





PLATFORM. 
Editor Woman’s Journal: 
You report that the National 


' Women's Trade Union League, at its 
| recent convention, “adopted a resolu- 
| tion in favor of woman suffrage.” 

| Believe me, we did not pass any 
resolution so futilely superfluous as 
that would have been on the part of 
an organization pledged to obtain “full 
citizenship for women” as one of the 
planks of its platform. The very con- 
ditions of their lives make suffragists 
of trade union women. Therefore is 
it that, declared suffragists already, 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League plead for the co-operation of 
| sister suffragists in raising the status 
of working women through organiza- 
tion and legislation. 

The resolution regarding the fran- 
chise, which passed unanimously, read 
as follows: 

“That, inasmuch as the American 
Federation of Labor endorses, and the 
| platform of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League includes, the pro- 
curing of suffrage for all women, we 
urge the National Woman Suffrage 
Association to co-operate with the 





lows generation, one will catch the 
falling standard from the other, and, 
as Mary Wolstonecraft and her daugh- 
ter carried it forward for a season, so 
the women who are here today will 
take it up and bear it still further on- 
ward, until this woman’s rights move- 
ment is lost in the final recognition of 
the inalienable rights of universal 
humanity. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


California. 

The California EF. S. A., at its recent 
annual meeting in Stockton, elected 
the following officers: 

President, Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe 


Watson, San Jose. 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Lillian Harris 
Coffin, San Francisco; Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Henry Keith, Berkeley; Dr. Minerva 
Goodman, Stockton. 

Recording Secretary, 
W. Taylor, San Jose. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Fran- 
cesca Pierce, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Mary T. 
San Francisco. 


Mrs. Lucretia 


Gamage, 


Auditors, Mrs. Helen Moore, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo 
Alto. 


The California State Suffrage Con- 
vention used a large yellow banner on 
the street corner, with the words 
“Votes for Women” painted very 
large. It could be read a block away. 
The convention hall was next to a 
school, and hundreds of children read 
the sign each day. 

The delegates’ badges this year 
were a departure from all former 
ones. Instead of the word “Delegate,” 
or the name of the association, they 
bore the words, “Votes for Women,” 
in large type across the broad ribbon, 
so that all could read, and also every- 
body knew what the words meant. In 
very small type were the initials of 
the association, the place and date of 
the convention. At the end of the 
third day, all Stockton knew who were 
in town. 





Massachusetts. 


At 3 P. M. today, Dr. Stanton Coit, 
of the Neighborhood Guild of London, 
will speak in Lecture Hall No. 1 at 


organizations that will have charge of 
it, afternoon and evening. Mrs. R. Y. 
FitzGerald will speak at 8.30 P. M. 

Rey. F. D. Smith, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Holyoke, 
Mass., came out strongly for equal suf- 
frage in a recent address. He called 
the suffrage movement a child of civil- 
ization, and denounced those who seek 
to bind this child’s feet after the 
Chinese manner. 


The Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage came to the help of the women 
in Chicago when they wanted to hear 
Mrs. Pankhurst but could not raise 
the price charged by the lecture bu- 
reau. The men put their hands in 
their pockets and produced the 
money. So say the Chicago papers. 

The New England Women’s Press 
Association celebrated its 24th anniver- 
sary last Wednesday with a breakfast 
at the Vendome. The occasion was 
also very nearly the 21st anniversary 
of Mrs. E. M. Gosse’s entrance into 
journalism. There were poems and 








Properly and Thorougly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
15 Temple Place, Boston 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


FOR INFORMATION 


concerning the 


Old Woman with One Hundred Pockets 


Address 


MRS. HENRY COLLINS, 
223 Church Street, Newton, Mass. 


PARIS PATTERN 
SUPPLY CO. 


Are fitting ladies to dresses absolutely per- 
fect; in paper patterns of ad vanced designs; 
skirts, jackets, waists and shirt waists, ete.; 
from these fitted patterns a lady can make 
her dress without trying on. 


169 TREMONT STREET 














NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 16th STREET |= NEW YORK 

















COMPANION OR ATTENDANT. A re- 
fined and cultured lady would like a situation 
as companion or attendant for an elderly man 
or woman. Is experienced and has had hospital 
training. Bestof references. Address Bureau 
of Social Requirements, 603 Boylston St., Boston, 


- SPECIAL NOTICE. | 


Christmas, Birthday and Menu Cards illumi- 
nated to order, with neatness, taste and skill. 
Address E. 8., Care of Woman’s Journal. 


_ H. B. BLACKWELL POST CARDS, Post Cards bear- 
ing Mr. Blackwell’s portrait and a quotation 
from his writings in tavor of woman suffrage, 
nay be ordered from the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Office, or from the Hea quarters of the Massa- 
chussetts Woman Suffrage Association ; price 
5 cents apiece. 
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seashore and automobiling. 








THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S2l BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and wunshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—-comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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Women’s Trade Union 


the “Boston 1915 Exhibit,” for the 











